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evil that good may come, and of ignoring the rights of 
those who are as much a part of the scheme of creation as 
we ourselves, inferior only in degree, sometimes, it would 
seem, morally superior to their torturers, and to whom we 
made ourselves guardians when we took them from their 
natural wild condition, and for further consideration of 
our willingness, were we put to the test, to accept life at 
the price of another's unutterable and prolonged agony. 
Meanwhile, for those who have children in the schools, 
or who are interested in the growing rather than the de- 
creasing nobility of the race, the question as to whether 
these children shall participate in any experiment involv- 
ing cruelty or the appearance of cruelty is a vital one, and 
cap have but one answer. We can understand thata t 
vivisector may approach his experiment as he would his 
own crucifixion, sacrificing himself to it. But it is doubt- 
ful how long he can maintain that attitude. And in the 
case of children such experiments, however slight and in- 
itial, can tend only to the degradation of the future race. 
It is well known that in history the inclination to cruelty 
has been the frequent accompaniment of too great luxury, 
whether the jaded appetites which no longer answer to 














THE VIVISECTION BILL IN CONGRESS. 


6 be — is a document now before Congress in which 

a direct interest belongs not only to every mother in 
the country, but to every individual who desires the ad- 
vancement and uplifting of human nature instead of its 
debasement. The document is entitled *‘A Bill for the 
Further Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the District 
of Columbia.” It is believed that if the national egis is 
extended over the victim of vivisection in Washington, the 
influence of such action will be more or less felt in all the 
regions of the earth 

This bill has aroused the hostility of the ardent vivi- 
sectionists in a manner that is remarkable, since it offers 
no bar to any of their work that will bear the light of day, 
and would hinder no new experiment of justifiable end, 
but only unnecessary atrocity and the gratification of pur- 
poseless curiosity. The presieees of the bill are very 
few, very frank and simple, with nothing ulterior hidden 
among them; nee | demand that animals used in painful 
experiments shall be completely anesthetized, that all 
places where such experiments are performed shall be 
registered and all operators licensed, that no such experi- 
ments shall be allowed in the public schools, and that in- 
spectors shall be appointed to see that the law, if made, 
shall be obeyed. 

It will be seen, then, that this is in no way an attempt 
to abolish vivisection, nor is it to be regarded even as an 
entering wedge in that direction. It would give to the 
subject merely that intelligent supervision which is neither 
insulting nor restrictive; it would possibly in some measure 
disarm the critics of vivisection. 

If all physicians were agreed as to the merits of the 
practice, it might still be a matter of choice as to whether 
or not we would accept our own safety at such price. 
But in reality there is no subject on which there is such a 
variance of opinion, even among the great doctors. There 
are some who claim that its benefit to humanity out- 
weighs all other considerations; while others absolutely 
deny that it has been of any benefit to humanity. Among 
the latter are such men as Lawson Tait, one of the most 
eminent and successful surgeons in the world, whose 
scientific and categorical statements are not to be gainsaid, 
and who declares that in his own view ‘‘ vivisection is 
useless as a method of research.” and who quotes Sir Wil- 
liam Fergusson, on whom his Queen, his country, and his 
profession, as he says, have heaped all the honors in their 
poe to bestow, as stating that in his opinion “‘ nothing 

nad been gained for surgery by experiments on the lower 
animals,” and in our own country such men as Dr. Henry 
J. Bigelow, who, while Professor of Surgery in Harvard 
University, stoutly and simply said to the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, *‘ It is needless.” But it is also claimed 
by those who deny that vivisection has been of any benefit 
that not one in a hundred of the physicians who do advo- 
cate it have performed any of the experiments themselves 
or have even seen them performed, but that they have 
taken the word of the handredth man and have passed it 
on, something also being allowed to professional prejudice. 
In this view, possibly, a regulation that should make it 
imperative on every advocate of vivisection to witness and 
to assist in the operations might be more deterrent than 
anything else in this Middle Age method of eliciting truth 
by torture 

Among the great physicians who discard here all sen- 
timeptal and moral consideration there are those who 
no¢ only maintain that nothing has been gained by the 
processes involving cruelty which could not have been 
— by more scientific methods without recourse to 

ower forms of life at all, but that in these instances the 
conclusions drawn from vivisection are contradictory, in 
those they have been disastrous, in others the evolution of 
the truth has been hindered by them for generations, and 
that in the case of one dreadful calamity the way to a 
successful operation, which, scientifically proposed and 
performed, has since saved the lives of thousands of wo- 
men, was closed for forty years by the folly of a vivisector 
pursuing his researches erroneously at the cost of unspeak- 
able anguish to the dumb and helpless. 

While, then, the learned disagree, no one has any right 
to assail the laity who disapprove the practice, and to 
class them as ignorant people or as sentimentalists; and 
Py may take advantage of the disagreement sufficiently 
to demand that experiments shall be put under an inspec- 
tion which will not, for instance, allow dogs to be baked 
alive in an oven in order to study the processes of fever, 
when it should be known that fever is not a cause but a 
consequence of disease, and that nothing can shorten its 
course one instant but the cure of the cause, with which 
the oven has nothing to do; and that, furthermore, will 
not permit a fact which has once been demonstrated sat- 
isfactorily—provided that that ever has been done—to be 
demonstrated again for students whose imagination is too 
limited to reconstruct the experiment. Such students, 
indeed, are not fit to be trusted with our health, since a 
swift and strong imagination is almost as essential to a 
physician as judgment and learning are. 

bile the learned disagree as to the value of results, 
space opens for the consideration of the moral side of the 
question, for consideration of the advisability of allowing 





1 appeal demand the angry stimulant, or for any 
other reason. It becomes us, then, in this age of luxury 
and of increasing luxury to do all we may in preventing 
this cruelty from becoming a familiar thing. And have we 
not, moreover, a right to demand that our physicians, and 
those who are to our children’s physicians, shall not 
have been made callous and indifferent to pain? 

So far, then, as she has any influence it is becoming in 
every woman to urge the passage of the bill in question, 
which, while it forbids wanton cruelty, still permits sur- 

ical operations and procedure under anesthetics, the test- 
ng of new drugs, and even investigation of disease by 
means of bacterial inoculation, and which, in no wise in- 
terfering with the true interests of surgery or science, 
merely puts possible brutality under control. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


COSTUME BALLS. 

7 is now some eight years since the last great costume 

ball was given in New York. Then it was held at the 
Academy of Design, in the early part of February, and 
celebrated, if I remember rightly, the opening of the Wa- 
ter-color Exhibition. Artists collaborated with women of 
fashion to make the ball in every way an artistic and so- 
cial success. 

Those who took part in the minuets and quadrilles ar- 
ranged for the evening were as carefully drilled by spe- 
cialists as though the exhibition had been intended for 
a critical public. Nothing in costume or custom was 
neglected. The exquisite effects were never to be for- 
gotten. 

It was a gala-time for designers and dressmakers, and 
many a young art student who had made a special study 
of old costumes leaped suddenly into reputation and pros- 

rity on suggestions made to beautiful women at a loss to 

now how best to attire themselves. 

But not less interesting than the ball itself were the many 
festivities growing out of it—the dinners and assemblies 
given that night by those who were afterward to appear 
at the Academy. There was one Venetian banquet, pro- 
nounced’ of all the most magnificent, in which every detail, 
from that of the stuffed peacock and the boar’s head to the 
masses of fruit in brass salvers on the floor, was copied 
from some old picture of the period represented. 

And now New York is once more in a state of agitation 
over another great costume ball, to be given this time Led 
private individuals, and for purely personal pleasure, wit 
whole floors of a hotel engaged for the occasion. That it 
will be more magnificent than its predecessor, a 

rhaps no more beautiful or picturesque, can easily 
imagined when it is suleadiak Gus the costumes are to 
be limited to those of the three centuries when in modern 
Europe court life was at its most sumptuous and extrav- 
agant period. 

A costume ball is always interesting, not only because 
of the spectacular values it affords, but because the stu- 
dent of character finds in one a fascinating field for ob- 
servation. All the world at some period of its develop- 
ment has nursed in its heart, if not an ideal, at least a 
vanity. Most of us, whether we are conscious of it or not, 
have, before we are quite matured, our s and our 
favorite attitudes. Sometimes these ultimately take the 
form of an ambition, stimulating us to action; sometimes 
they only remain for us as hidden weaknesses, with 
which, when the world is inharmonious, we comfort our- 
selves in private. At acostume ball we can to a certain ex- 
tent express, at least in dress and manner, some of these. 
Those of us who love the princely, the heroic, the courtly, 
have now our opportunities. But like the books once so 
popular, and meant to display with everything you wrote 
your character, everything here betrays you, even those 
things you have done to disguise the real. 

At a costume ball a charming license, too, is given for 
breaking away from present fashions without impropriety 
or scandal. ‘or, curiously enough, all changes in the cut 
of women’s clothes have from time immemorial raised 
storms and tempests. History proves that. I can remem- 
ber the arrival of the first two young women at West 
Point seen there without hoop-skirts. Indignation and 
suspicion pursued them off the premises. The beautiful 
Countess Krasinska, she who was great-great-grandmother 
both to Victor Emmanuel and the present Queen of Italy, 
says this in her journal about her dress at a costume ball 
in rpagy | 1760, to which she, while still in her teens, 
went as ‘‘ The Goddess of the Sun,” to meet the King and 
royal princes: 


Soon after dinner they began to dress me in a costume quite differ- 
ent from the usual, being without powder or hoopa. The princess 
told me earnestly that although such a dress was not decent at 
all, and that a woman would ruin her reputation if she wore it on any 
other occasion, still she hoped that by the expression of my face and 
my demeanor I would make up for the deficiency of my costume. 
Obeying her instructions, I tried to look very dignified, and I think I 
succeeded, for 1 heard people at the ball asking, “Who is that queen 
in disguise?” Now when I think of it I feel uneasy perhaps in that 
costume I was prettier than on other days. 


Her anxiety, however, was only that the son of the King, 
whom she met and loved that night, and whom she event- 
ually married, might not ze her afterward, or fan- 
cy her as much when he saw again in the dress of the 
ladies of her day. L. H. F. 
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HE first of Madame Teresa Carrefio’s piano-forte re- 
citals took place in the ballroom of the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on the afternoon of January 14. The pro me 
consisted of Buch’s Chromatic Fantasia and ue ; 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Appassionata” sonata; two Chopin Pré. 
ludes—those in B flat major and E flat minor; the Noc- 
turne in G major, Etude in G flat, and Polonaise in A flat, 
by the same composer; Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat; 
the Schubert-Liszt Soirée de Vienne No. 6; the Paganini- 
Liszt ‘‘ Campanella”; Liszt’s transcription of one of his 
Italian songs (the setting to a Petrarch sonnet), and Sixth 
Hungarian Rha y. 

The brilliant Venezuelan pianist carried through this 
exacting list of pieces with success. Naturally—her spe- 
cial - being of a nature which find their best expres- 
sion in dashing bravura effects, tempo rubato, and bewil- 
dering technique—Madame Carrefio’s renderings of the 
Chopin Etude, the Polonaise, and ‘‘La Campanella” 
proved the finest examples of her virtuosity, The audi- 
ence was large, sympathetic in mood, and demonstrated 
much enthusiasm by profuse applause. 


On the afternoon of the following ~ Chickering Hall 
was the scene of a v recital given by Mr. Albert Gé- 
rard-Thiers, assisted by Mr. Hans Kronold, violoncellist, 
and Miss Kate Chittenden, accompavist. Mr. Gérard- 
Thiers is a well-known teacher and singer, is possessed of 
a light tenor voice of agreeable quality, and has a large 
circle of friends and pupils, most of whom were repre- 
sented among the audience which filled the a A 
; ana of English songs by F. E. Sawyer served to intro- 

uce Mr. Gérard-Thiers in a congenial field, Schumann’s 
and Rubinstein’s settings of Heine’s poem ‘‘ Du bist wie 
eine Blume,” together with Godard’s ‘‘ Chanson Arabe,” 
and Pessard’s ‘‘ Bonjour Suzon,” forming the second di- 
vision, and the final group being made up of Tschaikow- 
sky's ‘‘ Weil ich wie einstmals allein,”” Gounod’s ‘‘ Maid 
of Athens,” and Sullivan’s “‘My Dearest Heart.” In re- 
sponse to continued applause, Mr. Gérard-Thiers added 
** Annie Laurie,” supplying his own accompaniment on 
the piano, and singing the touching and familiar ballad 
with feeling and taste. The ’cello selections interspersed 
were Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Songs without Words,” Gotter- 
mann’s ‘‘ Etude Caprice,” Bottesini’s ‘“‘ Reverie,” and Pop- 
per’s *‘ Arlequin.” 


The representation of Tristan und Isolde which oc- 
curred at the Metropolitan Opera-house on the evening of 
January 15 proved a far more successful performance 
than was anticipated. M. Jean de Reszké was quite seri- 
ously ieiiepeasl and it was rumored would not be able 
to assume the title rdle as announced, and Madame Lit- 
vinne’s anything but successful appearance as Briinn- 
hilde was not » J nature to inspire the public with a de- 
sire to witness her interpretation of so exacting a part as 
that of Isolde. 

But, after all, M. de Re&zké did recover in time to fulfil 
his engagement, and sang and acted with extraordinary 
power, more than repeating his success of the past year in 
this most congenial character. As for Madame Litvinne, 
the support which she furnished was in all respects ade- 

uate and good, her singing of the love-duet paws, a really 
delightful piece of vocalism, and one which was fully ap- 
preciated by the audience. 

Mr. Bispham’s Kurwenal was a most harmonious and 
impressive impersonation; indeed, to our thinkirig, he is 
by long odds the best interpreter of the réle we have yet 
been privileged to see and hear; the Kénig Mark of M. 
Edouard de Reszké was effective; Mile. Olitzka as Bran- 
gine must be credited with admirable work; and Herr 
Seidl, in repeating his admired readings of the orchestral 
portions of the music-drama, once more endeared himself 
to all lovers of Wagner, and won general praise. As a 
whole, it was the best performance of Tristan given by 
the Metropolitan troupe. 


At the Saturday matinée, Calvé, as Marguerite in 
Gounod’s Faust, drew a crowded audience, and reaped 
the full reward of her splendid efforts to infuse new life 
into a character assumed by so many great artists, and 
treated with marked conventionality by the majority. 

The other parts were well sustained, save in the case 
of Mr. D’Aubigny, who was substituted for M. Jean de 
Reszké as Faust, and who, alas! was me unequal to the 
task of creditably filling the réle. In the evening Madame 
Melba played and sang Juliette to M. Salignac’s Roméo in 
Gounod’s beautiful opera, the popular night series thus 
offering on this occasion a most unusual attraction. Ma- 
dame Melba’s voice seemed to have regained its customary 
beauty of tone, and she sang with no apparent traces of 
her recent cold, and with the perfect delivery and finish 
for which she is world-renowned. 

In view of this fact it was a bitter disappointment to 
many that renewed illness caused Madame Melba to with- 
draw from the Monday evening performance, in which 
she was to have appeared as ibletta in La Traviata. 
Subsequent disclosures proved the necessity of an entire 
rest, and therefore the marvellous vocalist, whose beauti- 
ful voice and perfect delivery have given delight to all 
New- Yorkers, will be forced to cancel her present engage- 
ment with the Metropolitan company. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that the contemplated trip to Europe may enable 
Madame Melba to regain her strength and return to us for 
the spring season, as it is said she pro to do if the 
sojourn abroad serve to place her in condition for work. 


Once more offering timely and competent aid as substi- 
tute, Madame de Vere-Sapio came to the front as Violetta, 
and forced an audience predisposed to resent any inter- 
pretation of the réle other than that which was to have 
been furnished by the distinguished Australian soprano 
to' respect vocal and dramatic efforts at once admirable 
ve 3 experienced. Madame Sapio’s voice developed an 
unknown sweetness (foreign to the effective organ she has 
taught us to admire) in rendering the familiar strains of 
La Traviata, and her fioriture passages were executed 
with artistic accuracy and finish. 
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M. Salignac, as Alfredo, sang delightfully. This young 
tenor sapere a really charming voice, which has been 
carefully trained. He has temperament, too, and enters 
into his parts with intense feeling. His one fault (and it 
should be guarded against, else sooner or later it will ruin 
his tones, and probably bring about a tremolo—which, 
once indulged iv, may, alas, never be cast aside!) is that of 
forcing his voice on high and sustained notes; and this 
is not necessary, for the quality of the voice has admi- 
rable carrying power. Signor Ancona as Germont earned 
enthusiastic applause, and sang ‘‘ Di Provenza” in his best 
manner, his tones sounding especially full and rich in the 
delivery of this melody. 

The third act of La Traviata was left out, in order to 
reserve time for the concluding piece, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, in which Madame Calvé repeated her vivid and 
touching portrayal of the unhappy Santuzza. Madame 
Calvé was in fine condition, aaa the embodiment was 
flawless, vocal portions of the work being as sy mpathet- 
ically handled. as were the dramatic ones. Madame 
Calvé’s facial expression, gestures, and poses are a study, 
so superbly do they present the Italian peasant in her 
agony, bitterness of spirit, and desperate passion. 

The Turiddo of Signor Ceppi was not remarkable, 
though his good voice was welcomed in the opening num- 
ber—sung behind the scenes—and in the duet with San- 
tuzza. n the other hand, Signor Campanari’s Alfio 
merits the highest praise, and is the best interpretation 
of the part which has been given by a member of the 
Metropolitan troupe. Signor Bevignani conducted in a 
listless manner; but in spite of this depressing circum- 
stance, the Intermezzo was encored. 


Mr. Bagby’s musical matinée, given on January 18, of- 
fered a number of artists, prominent among whom were 
Mr. Victor Herbert, the noted violoncello performer, and 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson. A Mrs. Baldwin sang 
Bemberg’s ‘‘ La Morte de Jeanne d’Arc,” Thomé’s ‘‘ Chan- 
son de Musette,” and several other pieces. Mrs. Lawson 
delivered Purcell’s “ Nymphs and Shepherds,” an old rural 
song, “ Viens Aurore,” Henschel's “Spring,” and Mos- 
kowski’s Serenata. Mr. Herbert cannot be congratulated 
on his selection of pieces, but what his lack of good 
judgment failed in did not, fortunately, sufficiently count 
against him to prevent cordial recognition and the usual 
demand for encore numbers, his beautiful tone and mas- 
terly renderings meriting and winning highest praise. 


The Metropolitan Musicals—or rather the January 
series of these afternoon concerts—came to a close on the 
afternoon of January 19. The feature of the entertain- 
ment was Mr. Bispliam’s delivery of groups of songs— 
Brabms’s ‘‘ Wie bist du meine Kénigin,” Schumann's 
“Ich grolle nicht,” and, as an encore, “ Du meine Seele, 
Du mein Herz,” in the first group, and Thomas’s ‘‘ Onl 
a Withered Rose ” and Chadwick's ‘‘ King Death” in the 
second. Mr. Bispham’s splendid gifts were shown to 
most marked advantage in the Brahms and Schumann 
compositions, sung with a true appreciation of their 
beauty and value, with clear enunciation of the words, 
intelligent phrasing, and with abundant voice. 


= OUR PARIS cs] 


I have already written a great 


O* European travel! 
deal on travel, and yet, like fashions or like Oliver 
Twist, it seems to be one of those subjects on which peo- 
ple are always asking for more. 1 have observed that 
everybody reads the things that people write about ocean 
voyages and travel abroad, but I have never yet discovered 
that anybody profited by them. 

For instance, one of my own particular fads is the utter 
inefficiency of the steamer trunk as an agreeable and satis- 
factory travelling companion on shipboard. The steamer 
trunk, as a rule, sulks under a berth all the time. It is 
generally coaxed out twice by its despairing owner—once 
at the beginning of the voyage, when a faint effort is 
made to extract some of its contents, but with no possible 
place to put them; and once at the end, when it serves as 
a mortification of spirit, from being constantly on one’s 
mind through the necessity for going over it and repack- 
ing it. I have known the steamer trunk to show itself at 
other times, but,only if the sea was high, when it dashed 
itself madly from side to side against the cabin walls, as 
though in rage at being there at all. 

Say what you may, this is not a pleasant way in which 
to have an intimate companion at sea behave, and I am 
all for adopting what Henry James calls ‘‘ neat leathery- 
looking luggage” in its place. It goes without saying 
that this is man’s luggage, and an Englishman’s at that; 
but now that every girl carries a man’s dress-suit case, 
why not other mannish things as well? Buy one of these 
pretty little sole-leather trunks, with handles, that hold so 
much, or a large canvas portmanteau with leather trim- 
mings, or even two valises—but whatever you have, have 
something, or two things, with handles, not so heavy but 
that you can lift them and open them out on the only place 
for opening out anything that there generally is in a cabin, 
the sofa. All this is supposing that you have the average- 
sized room and share it with some one else. Two pieces 
of luggage, neither of them so heavy as to be tempted to 
carouse about with their own weight, are much better than 
one. In one is put everything one needs for daily use. 
In the other are the fresh linen for leaving the steamer, 
the silk bodice for the last evenings at dinner, the gloves 
and countless little nothings that make up the superfluous 
at sea. 








All this I have said before. My only reward has been to 
have @ great many people tell me how much they wished 
they had taken my advice, and never to have known of 
any one following it. The steamer trunk is the standard, 
and standard it will remain to the end of the chapter. So 
be it! But when you are making your ocean voyage this 
spring or summer, and sitting _ the floor, supporting 
your reeling head with one hand, while the other feebly 
bobs back and forth on the lid of your trunk, which it 
cannot open, think of me! 

Of course everybody knows by this time that one takes 
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warm flannels to sea, and a goodly number of wraps. The 
old-fashioned ulster, for the most part, bas gone to an un- 
mourned end,and the golf cape has largely taken its place. 
Worn with a Knox hat, the tailor suit is most in its glory 
at sea, and appears in pristine splendor, fresh from the 
hands of its maker instead of a season or two old, as it 
used to in the more primitive days of the ocean ferry. 
My own opinion is, however, that the most distinguished 
people have the keenest eye to the fitness of things, and 
carefully refrain from wearing anything new or startlin 
on the decks of a bout in the north Atlantic. One shoul 
look trim, neat, and well cared for on deck. She may per- 
mit herself a pretty bodice, if she likes, at dinner, nothing 
more. 


One question that is of paramount interest to women 
travelling alone is that of tipping. The entire subject of 
tips has been exhaustively discussed of Jate in the press, 
with the result of eliciting so many extraordinary ideas 
on the subject from women that a few words on the gen- 
eral theory will not be out of place here. 

Suppose in whatever boat, hotel, or oe place of the 
sort one finds herself the employees all to be paid a fair 
amount for their services. ‘The sum they receive com- 
pensates them only for the see round of work, for the 
ordinary routine. It makes allowance only for the ex. 
pected. But humanity, when it travels, must provide for 
the unexpected. The tip is the small sum each traveller 
pays to insure herself against emergencies. Who knows 
what her need may be, suddenly, in a foreign land, in the 
midst of a foreign tongue? Who knows at what moment 
the servants in some foreign hotel may be called upon to 
help in nursing one back to life or in preparing one for 


‘her last long sleep? 


All labor is governed by the law of supply and demand, 
and the supply is too great in the overcrowded countries 
of the Old World to let men earn their daily bread with- 
out the aid of the pourboire. So give it ungrudgingly. 
Never count the cost of your passage across the ocean in 
the number of dollars marked on the ticket. It is that 
and the tips beside. Never estimate your hotel bill at the 
actual os Count the tips as a necessary expense, and 
you will not find them an annoyance. On the steamer it 
is an excellent plan for women travelling alone to tip cer- 
tain of the powers that be—the second steward and the 
steward who cares for the chairs—in advance. A few dol- 
lars expended in this way will make all the difference, 
often, between comfort and no comfort. 


In France, estimate your cab fare not 1.50 francs, but 
1.75 with the pourboire, which is unwritten law, and never 
give less. Be neither extravagant nor penurious, and you 
will have as cheerful undercurrent to your travels that ex- 

ressive look of content that always beams upon the cheer- 
ul giver. The chief thing to remember in travelling is a 
cordial acceptance of the ways of the country. Do not 
growl when your trunksare weighed and you have to pay 
extra weight. If nothing but American customs appeal 
to you, you would better stay at home. 

Fake your bicycle with you if you expect to wheel at all, 
and join the Touring Club before you go, particulars of 
which have already been given in a recent Bazar. The 
steamship company asks $2 50 for taking the machine 
over. The French railway companies transport it any- 
where in France for two sous, and a cabbie takes it on an 
ordinary cab. In England railway transportation is more. 

As to clothes, take a tailor gown, not too heavy; shirt- 
waists; a blouse of foulard or China silk, to be worn ona 
jaunt when laundered waists are impracticable; and a 
pretty silk with two waists, one décolleté for theatre or 
opera in England, or for a chance dinner invitation. Sup- 
ply yourself with boots, slippers—every sort of foot-wear 
necessary — before leaving home, and with shirt-waists, 
neck-ties, belts, and everything in that line, nothing of 
which you will find so pretty or satisfactory on the other 
side. And lastly, as a parting word, never limit yourself 
so muchin luggage that your pleasure in going to places 
will be spoiled by having only the wrong thing to wear, 
and be equally careful not to burden yourself with the in- 
expressibly heavy burden of useless things to be packed. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 

















MOURNING WEAR. 


AY ITH the introduction of new fabrics each season 

there are always some materials which are specified 
as being exclusively for mourning wear. And although 
to the uninitiated shopper there is no appreciable differ- 
ence in these all-black goods from year to year, those who 
thoroughly understand such matters find as much variety 
as in the colors that are to be worn. Black is always 
black in one sense of the word, but whether there is a 
bright or a dull finish to the cloth, a narrow or wide cord 
in the weave, completely changes the whole appearance 
and makes the material suitable for mourning, or most 
eminently unsuitable, so that, to critical women, a figured, 
bright-looking, all-black gown is quite as inappropriate 
as would be a colored gown for any one wearing deep 
mourning. 

First mourning, or, as it is generally called, deep mourn- 
ing, does not allow of much choice as regards material. 
Absolute, severe plainness, both as regards the style of 
gown and the material, is required. Silk trimming or 
anything that will lighten the sombreness of effect is out 
of place, and even crépon is thought a trifle frivolous. The 
dressmaker has a hard time of it to carry out the severity 
demanded and yet make gowns whose beauty of “ fit and 
hang” will make them attractive. 

The plain skirt and coat are always in style. The cont 
for older women is made medium length; for younger wo- 
men a shorter and more jaunty garment is permitted. 
Fur jackets, even Persian lamb, have to be given up for 
the first three months if strict mourning is insisted upon; 
but Henrietta cloth, drap d’été, Eudora cloth, and the 
dull-finished cashmeres can be made warm enough even 
for winter wear by having a warm lining of wool wad- 
ding. Princesse gowns for house wear are admissible if 
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well made, and the mourning materials bung in graccful 
folds that are extremely becoming. 


WIDOW'S MOURNING. 


Widow’s mourning is always considered to be the 
heaviest, but there is little difference between that and 
what is worn for a parent. The veil is longer, and when 
crépe is used there is none of it put on in trimming; but, 
on the other hand, the widow’s cap, which shows just in 
the front of the bonnet, and the collar and cuffs, of sheerest 
white, seem to lighten the dead black and make it much 
less heavy than the all-black collars and cuffs. Over here 
in America the widow’s white collars and cuffs are quite a 
recent fashion, but one that is so becoming that it is adhered 
to until bright colors are put on once again. The widow's 
cap has always been allowed—that is, the ruche, for no 
one now, not even an elderly woman, wears the full cap in 
the house, though at one time in England it was consid- 
ered absolutely necessary. 

No trimming of embroidery nor hem-stitching is per- 
missible on the collars and cuffs, of which the beauty lies 
in their freshness and daintiness. They require the dain- 
tiest of laundering or they soon lose their shape and fit, 
which must simply be perfection. 


WOOLLEN GOODS FOR STREET GOWNS. 


After Henrietta and the various smooth cloths have 
been worn for their allotted time, plain or trimmed heavi- 
ly with crépe, the rougher materials have their turn, and 
more latitude is allowed as to trimming. Jet-black—nev- 
er blue - black — camel's - hair, cheviot, etc., always look 
smart. Plain skirts are in fashion, but there is evident a 
desire to return to the trimmed ones, and rows of braid or 
bias folds of dull black silk are seen on some of the new 
gowns. The braid is a far more satisfactory trimming 
than the silk, which is very apt to wear badly and soon 
look shabby. 

A charming gown of black camel’s-hair of heavy qual- 
ity is made with plain skirt and tight - fitting waist, 
pointed iti front, but round at the back, and finished with 
a bias fold of silk. The front of the waist from the darts 
hangs full, but at either side are little straps of the silk, 
not over a quarter of an inch wide, and each finished 
with a dull jet button. Another, something on the same 
plan, has the waist trimmed with black braid an inch wide, 
which is put on at either side of the crépe vest; the braid 
is in four straps a half-inch apart, beginning at the shoul- 
ders and extending bias fashion to the bust, and below 
the bust is so arranged as to form a girdle effect; it. is 
made particularly distinctive by having the ends turned 
over and fastened with dull black buttons, so that a small 
loop lies over the vest. 


CREPE COSTUMES. 


Crépe indicates, of course, the very deepest mourning, 
but its lavish use is possible only to those who have a 
long purse. It is very costly, needs great care, and must 
be guarded against weather and accident. An opaque 
veil of crépe worn over the face shows that the wearer 
desires complete seclusion, and has entered, as it were, 
into a sanctuary, to be apart with her woe. One need not 
be limited to crépe for this, however, as a thinner black 
veil of crépe, silk grenadine, or nuns’ veiling may be as 
heavy and long as any one may wish. Entire costumes of 
crépe are always rich and handsome, The fashions of 
the day can be followed for these gowns, and even jet 
—dull jet—trimming is permitted on them when the first 
lightening of mourning is begun. House dresses of this 
material are more satisfactory than street costumes, and 
the long skirts are far more graceful. Even for evening 
gowns crépe is worn, and enlivened by dull jet trimmings ; 
the crépes have a beauty of finish that makes them par- 
ticularly attractive. This is in the later periods of mourn- 


ing. 

Ribbed silks of the Sicilienne order, with heavy cord and 
trimmed with crépe, are the newest of the half-mourning 
costumes, while the regular mourning silks with their soft 
dull finish are unusually attractive this season, and even 

au de soie can be found of a dull finish, which easily 
ends itself to mourning uses. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


Ever weed the crépe bonnets and hats are made in a 
more elaborate fashion, and more trimmings are allowed 
than were ponyer | considered congruous. In second 
mourning much latitude is allowed; consequently flowers 
and birds are liberally used, while bird-of-paradise tails 
float gracefully from structures Pianos entirely of 
crépe, and are considered omanay smart. When deep 
mourning is worn, and an all-crépe bonnet with veil, 
the frame of the bonnet should be small and fit close to 
the head, as the veil will give sufficient height with its 
heavy folds. This rule applies equally to nuns’-veiling 
or the silk grenadine veils, While elaborately trimmed 
hats are worn, the turban and toque shapes are still the 
most fashionable, and no picture-hats have yet been at- 
tempted. Felt, trimmed with crépe, or the all-crépe hats 
are the only ones to choose from, for as yet velvet as a 
mourning material is tabooed entirely. 

Grenadines, plain, and nuns’ veiling are among the sum- 
mer fabrics for those who must wear black. This year 
the ee are to be the most fashionable of all ma- 
terials, and consequently there are many varieties to choose 
from, and fortunately there is a wide range of prices. 
White is now considered correct for people who are in 
mourning, and even the white canvas, which is among the 
novelties—both wool and cotton—should make up into 
charming costumes, and, worn over black, will be very 
popular, as the mesh of the canvas is so loose that the color 
of the lining shows quite perceptibly. 


LINGERIE. 


With black gowns, no matter of what material, there is 
generally a disagreeable trait—that of ‘‘ crocking”—con- 
sequently black underwear is every year becoming more 
fashionable. Corsets of black brocade—of course lined 
with white—and black silk petticoats are really almost 
necessary, while black flannel petticoats are no longer con- 
sidered bad style. Under-vests of black silk or silk and 
wool are made of the finest quality, and have received 
high praise the past few months. 

he silk petticoats can be ruffled and flounced as much 
as desired, but no lace is allowed. The flannel petticoats 
can, however, be edged with black torchon or guipure, but 
have no colored feather-stitching. 
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FANCY COSTUME—* CHANSONNETTE.” 


FANCY COSTUMES. 
J gown of the “‘ Chan- 
sonnette costume is 
made much in the style of an 
ordinary evening dress, but 
shorter in the skirt The 
model is of light blue silver- 
striped gauze The skirt is 
mounted over a taffeta skirt, 
and has a full puff around the 
bottom. The baby-waist has 
puffed sleeves, and a thick 
garland of pale pink roses 
around the neck. The large 
fancifully shaped hat is 
trimmed with roses and os 
trich plumes 
The Russian peasant cos 
tume, which is that of one of 
the Baltic provinces of Rus 
sia, has a skirt of. striped 
woollen stuff in blue, black, 
and white, with a band of 
plain blue around the bottom 
The blouse is of coarse cream 
linen, gathered at the neck 
and hanging loose front and 
back, where it is embroidered 
and edged with lace; it has 
drooping elbow sleeves, and 
a turned-down eollar with a 
large metal brooch. The 
apron is of flowered muslin 
edged with lace, and finished 
with a belt and crossed ends 
of broché ribbon. The cap 
is made of a band of red rib- 
bon interlined with card 
board, with a loop on either 
side of the front. 


THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 
Ts right to vote in the 

selection of school offi 
cers is something that women 
who rank themselves with 
the anti-suffragists disdain as 
partaking of the nature of the 
thing they abhor, and that 
many of the suffragists de- 
spise as a miserable com- 
wromise with oppression 
Sut it strikes us that it is a 
question if, on whatever 
grounds the suffrage in gen 


Fie. 1,—COSTUME FOR GIRL FROM 
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tage of the opportunity and exercise the 
power. 

No one, certainly, is more concerned with 
the school question than women are. Fathers, 
and good citizens who are not fathers, can only 
be interested as much; and many of these, in 
the pressure of severe duties, are not interested 
at all to the extent of any personal endeavor, 
each one taking it for granted that the other 
is doing his duty in the matter, and that it will 
all come out right—there will be the right com- 
mittee, the right masters, the right buildings; 
there always have been. 

But there is the mistake. There have not 
always been the best and most suitable arrange- 
ments in school affairs; and where there has 
been error, owing to the conservative habit of 
us all, there will continue to be error till it is 
looked into. If fathers have not the time to do 
this, mothers must make the time and take it; 
and, on the whole, perhaps no one knows quite 
so well as the mothers what needs to be done 
and how to do it. 

Are the present schoo] buildings unsafe, full 
of foul air, without proper conveniences? «It 
is very essential to the mother whose darlings 
are to sit in them for hours of every day of 
three-quarters of the year that she should in- 
form herself upon these things, and very for- 
tunate for her if she has the right to control 
them and say they shall be improved. Her clil- 





Pros. 4 anp 5.—BACK VIEWS OF GIRLS’ COATS, 
FIGS. 1 AND 2. 
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COSTUME—RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


dren's health is as important 
to her as any other thing on 
earth, and it must be affected 
for better or worse by the 
condition of the schoolhouse 
in which they pass so much 
of their young lives. 

Moreover, no one knows so 
well as the mother the men- 
tal and the nervous constitu- 
tion of her children, the dif- 
fering ways in which they are 
affected by rudeness or by 
gentleness, the character of 
the control and instruction 
they should have, and what 
teachers are best able to give 
it to them. It is mothers, 
then, who have it at heart,and 
in some respects have best 
reason to scrutinize the names 
upon the list of the school 
committee. They should 
make it their business to sug- 
gest names themselves, or to 
learn which of those among 
the names already suggested 
belong to people equal to the 
work required, who have the 
clearest heads, the most com- 
mon-sense,the best governin 
power, who are uninfluencec 
by politics, who have regard 
for a child’s soul as well as 
its body, and have also the 
most of that divine compas- 
sion which regards little chil- 
dren with tenderness. 

The right school com- 
mittee, the right teachers, the 
right school-houses, all these 
are going to affect her chil- 
dren’s health and happiness 
and nervous condition un- 
changeably, are to affect the 
whole atmosphere of tle 
young lives, and it is a vital 
matter to her as well as to 
the children that it should 
be studied carefully and dealt 
with boldly. Having the 
right to attend to it, does not 
the mother who fails to do 
so fail in her duty? But if, 
either through scruple or 
convention, she prefers not 
to cast the ballot that is al- 
lowed her in this affair, it is 
still her duty to attend to it, 
to inform herself thoroughly 
concerning it, in order that 








Fie. 2.—FUR-TRIMMED COAT FOR 
GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
(See Fis. 5.) 


Fic. 8—OVERCOAT FOR BOY FROM ‘he may give her knowledge 


8 TO 9 YEARS OLD. and the weight of her pre- 
For pattern and description see No. V. on possession to those who will 
pattern-sheet Supplement, cast the ballot for her. 


eral may be rejected of wo 
men, it is not wise in them 
in this case to take advan- 


12 TO 18 YEARS OLD.—({See Fic. 4) 


For pattern and description see No, IV. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WINTER COSTUMES.—[For Description see PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. ] 
Fic. 1.—CLOTH GOWN WITH BRAIDING Fic. 2—CHEVIOT. SKIRT AND Fic. 3—BAYADERE-STRIPED Fic. 4.—CLOTH COSTUME WITH Fie. 5.—BLACK VELVET GOWN WITH 
AND VELVET SLEEVES. PLAID TAFFETA WAIST WOOL GOWN. MILITARY BRAIDING. ASTRAKHAN BOLERO 


Fie. 6.—SABLE CAPE WITH LACE RUCHE Fis. 7.—FUR-TRIMMED BRAIDED CAPE Fie. 8.—TAILOR JACKET WITH ERMINE REVERS Fie. 9.—THEATRE BONNET. 
AND TAIL TRIMMING. 
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A LITTLE GRAVE. 
| ARK are the 


sweeping, 
Wild is the ery of the wind on its flight, 
Cold is the drift that the north wind is heaping 
Over the nursling alone in the night! 


mounds where the snow-blast is 


Alone in the night and the dark, that went creeping 
Out of her arms but a daybreak ago! 
Anguished with sorrow, her watch she is keeping, 
Fur would she follow through storm al through 
snu0W 


Nay, tender mother, have done with your weeping, 
Not in the night and the dark has he part! 

His all of bright heaven save when he is sleeping 
And dreaming of heaven, warm, warm in your heart! 


COLLARS AND RUFFS. 

pene now decrees that women shall wear some 

white about the throat, and no longer are the dark 
ribbon and velvet collars in style. On many accounts it 
is well this new flat bas been set forth, for white next the 
skin is infinitely more 
becoming than any color, 
even to the youngest and 
freshest complexion, and 
had it not been the fash- 
jon to wear the dark col- 
ors, there would have 
been long ago, as there is 
now,an outcry of how 
very trying it is to have 
blue, black, green, or 
any other color directly 
against the throat. 

Linen collars are once 
again fashionable, and 
are to be seen in many 
different shapes. Very 
few are wide, and it is 
considered much smarter to have just a narrow turned 
down rim of the linen not over half an inch wide than to 
have the broad turned«lown or equally broad standing 
collar like those worn with the shirt- waists last year. The 
great disadvantage that was formerly so trying with the 
linen collars when worn in winter, namely, the chapping 
of the skin, has been greatly done away with by the new 
shapes. In the first place, the band of the collar slips in- 
side the band of the waist, but is not quite so long, so the 
lower edge does not cut into the neck, and then the upper, 
being turned over, presents a smoother, softer edge. These 
collars are buttoned on to the neck-band of the waist, and 
have no flap like the collarettes had. Piqué is greatly 
used, and some colored linens, but the plain smooth white 
linen is considered much the smartest. There are cuffs to 
match which show just the half-inch of linen. Fancy 
ribbon stocks are used with these, with the bow tied in 
front instead of the back, in the fashion first introduced 
in Paris last summer 

There are many odd designs in collars—grass linen with 
a narrow line of 
white, heliotrope with 
squares cut out and 
lace inserted, and a 
narrow edge of lace 
all around the collar, 
and a great variety 
of different collars 
with medallions in 
serted of lace or fine 
embroidery. These 
more elaborate col 
lars do not launder as 
well as the plain ones 

indeed, require to 
be sent to the clean 
er’s in many instances 
~—consequently they 








cannot be recom 
mended for ‘‘hard 
wear.” 


Big bows of ribbon and tabs of lace are still used for the 
more elaborate styles of neck-wear. These are still placed 
at the back, and sometimes are quite alarming in their 
proportions, Even the outside jackets of fur, as well as 
the capes, have big double bows of wide black satin ribbon, 
which reach almost to the brim of the hat. Of course this 
is an exaggerated fashion, but, oddly enough, has a smart 
look, and is generally becoming. When used on gowns 
and not jackets, the bows are not so large, and tabs of 
velvet or satin cut in rounded points and with ruffles of 
lace between are com- 
bined with them. It is 
quite difficult to put all 
the trimming now consid- 
ered necessary around the 
throat and not give an 
ugly hunched-up look, 
but the lines are well 
studied, and even in the 
ready-made ruches and 
collars are to be found a 
great variety that are 
eminently satisfactory 
Stocks of ribbon have 
luce points turned over 
from the inside, and at 
the back lace, ribbon, and 
more ruffles of chiffon are 
tied in together to give 
the full effect. Some- 
times, but very, very sel- 
dom, bunches of artificial violets are tied in the ruche, but 
this is a style so likely to become common it cannot be 
recommended 

A pretty and effective neck trimming is made by putting 
a double box-pleat of black satin ribbon four inches wide 
just at the back of the collar. In front, extending to 
where the ribbon begins, is a band of jewelled passemen- 
terie, and inside the collar is sewed a ruffle of lace, which 
in front will fall over the passementerie, but at the back, 
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where it must be much fuller, it must stand up with the 
ribbon. If the ribbon is stiff enough, no wiring will be 
needed, for the lace can 
be tacked to it; but if 
necessary a fine wire 
can be used to hold it 
in place. 

dd bits of lace and 
embroidery that for 
years have been put 
away in family trea- 
sure-boxes can now be 
brought out and used in 
the many pretty styles 
of neck adornment, 
Even a short bit of lace 
can be utilized, and will 
add greatly to the beau- 
ty of the gown, while 
the real lace collars, and 
linen and lace that for 
80 long a time have been deemed useless, but too valuable 
to be thrown away, can be so renovated as to look like 
new, and will be the greatest possible addition to some 
handsome costume. 

If one has dainty fingers and any talent at all for sewing, 
even the most elaborate collars can be fashioned at home, 
but the lines of the neck and shoulders must be carefull 
studied. The high trimming must be massed in a small 
space at the back, and not allowed to extend too far around 
infront. And while the band should be tight, it must not 
be tight enough to cut into the throat, for that is most 
unbecoming, and will utterly spoil any look of style. 

The neck-bands of waists are now so made that different 
collars can be worn, and in this way quite a variety can 
be made with one gown, for the ribbons can be of differ- 
eut color, and the lace arranged differently. 





COEDUCATION AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


| Gitta nb COLLEGE was the first man’s college 
in England to throw open its facilities for instruction 
to women on an equal footing with men, and adopted 
from the start the principle of coeducation without re- 
serve. When, in 1898, the University of London first ad- 
mitted women to all degrees without exception, the col- 
lege received them in its faculty of arts, since which time 
they have been admitted to all faculties except that of 
medicine, and to all scholarships, prizes, and certificates 
awarded by the college in those faculties. Until recently 
many scientific courses were closed, such as chemistry, 
physiology, etc., on account of their connection with the 
forbidden faculty of medicine, but now even these are 
thrown open, because they are also pure science, and all 
sciences are permitted, and woman walks through all the 
avenues of the college without barrier or restriction of any 
kind, sitting with the men in lecture-room and library, 
and competing with them on equal terms for all college 
honors. 

Before proceeding I must explain that University Col- 
lege is not to be confounded with the University of Lon- 
don, which is solely an examining body, conferring de- 
grees on students wherever educated, while the college 
cannot confer its own degrees, like Harvard or any other 
American university, but is purely a teaching institution, 
incorporated to supply a means of higher education on a 
broader basis than the systems of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and in particular to prepare candidates for the aforesaid 
London examinations. Its history has, however, been 
bound up with that of the university from its founda- 
tion, when, in fact, the two bodies formed one and the same 
institution, only separating when the latter obtained from 
the crown the power to confer its own degrees. The 
college teaches, but cannot graduate; the university ex- 
amines and graduates, but does not teach—that is the 
difference between them, and also the uniting principle 
which constitutes University College one of the foremost 
among those collegiate institutions for men or women 
founded to prepare for London. 

Another definite purpose of the college was that of per- 
fect religious toleration and absence of all religious test. 
These two objects combine to dr’ students from all 

uarters of the civilized globe (Hinvooos being especially 
requent), and many graduates of other colleges, who at- 
tend lectures here for the purpose of adding the London 
degrees to their other honors. 

The college buildings are in thetselves distinctly 
imposing, erected as they are around three sides of an 
extensive quadrangle. The main building, four hundred 
feet in length and surmounted by a fine dome, is ap- 
proached in the centre by a broad flight of steps, leadin 
to a Corinthian portico of twelve massive columns ran 
in double row. The chief feature of the interior, which 
is of course fitted up with all the requirements of colle- 
giate study, is a museum consisting of original models and 
drawings by Flaxman. 

Thus the gate thrown open to women in 1878 was the 
entrance to no barren field. It was as if Harvard or Yale 
should suddenly adopt coeducation and allow the women 
to pour in as they have done at University College, with 
the single difference of residence, the college not being a 
resident institution. 

When I visited the college, the fact of woman's perfect 
equality with man was brought forcibly home to me by 
the sight of numerous women going here and there about 
their business through the college corridors as though there 
were no such thing in the world as difference of sex. The 
lady superintendent is the only woman officer in the col- 
lege, and her duty is simply to pass judgment on the char- 
acter and references of the women applying for admis- 
sion, and to be one to whom the girls can go for general 
information and advice. In matters of instruction and 
practical work the women are, without exception, under 
the regular professors of the college, attending their lec- 
tures and conforming to the same regulations as the men. 
The women have a common room and reading-room all to 
themselves, but share with the men the general library of 
the college. Women are even admitted to some of the 
college societies belonging to the faculties which are open 
to them. The only courses now closed to women are 
those of the faculty of medicine, and in addition five 
courses in physiology especially adapted to the medical 
student, ont all the courses in mechanical and civil en- 
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gineering and surveying. The instruction and hospital 
practice required by the medical degrees of the Univer. 
sity of London are supplied by the London School of 
Medicine for Women, run in connection with the Royal 
Free Hospital. ‘The courses here are very severe and the 

ractical work absorbing, so that a medical student has 
Fittle time for fooling. Those who intend to take up ac- 
tive practice must also comply, like the men, with all the 
forms of the General Medical Council of the United King- 
dom, which regulates admission to the profession. The 
point of contact between the school and University Col- 
lege lies in the courses of pure science, which the students 
must take before entering on their medical course proper. 

Another point of contact is College Hall, a separate es- 
tublishment, founded especially to furnish residence, when 
required, to the women students ofboth these institutions. 
I took a pleasant “cup of tea” there not long ago on the 
Principals’ ‘“‘day,” and was shown all over the building. 
Every facility for quiet earnest study is afforded the stu- 
dents. None are admitied whose purpose is not serious 
work, or who are not above the age when schoolgirl re- 
strictions are necessary. The Hall imposes no more regu- 
lations than are absolutely needful in any large commu- 
nity in residence together, such as regular attendance at 
meals and at roll-call morning and evening. A student 
can come and go at pleasure, with the only exception that 
if she wishes to go out after seven o'clock in the evening 
she must tell the principal where she is going, as a mere 
matter of safety. Girls are thus put on their honor en- 
tirely, and the result is a complete success. No work is 
neglected, and all work is better done from being done 
through the students’ own purpose and desire, and not by 
compulsion. ’ 

The day begins with prayers at eight o'clock, but at- 
tendance is purely voluntary ; after which comes breakfast, 
from 8.15 to 9, and then the work of the day at the 
college or the school, neither of which is more than a five 
minutes’ walk away. Each student bas a spacious, com- 
fortable room to herself, which she uses as bedroom, study, 
and sitting-room combined. Here she has her cozy Eng. 
glish ‘‘tea” at four or five, and entertains her especial 
bosom friend or chance guest or visitor from outside. 
Here she does her work, poring over huge tomes of learn 
ing or fussing with human bones and ghastly diagrams of 
people's “ inwards.” 

I had the pleasure of a delightful call on a little medical 
student in her sanctuary. With great glee she showed 
me her ‘* bones,” and all those fearful physiological dia- 
grams whose doors and flaps open into one terrible cham. 
ber of horrors after another, laying bare one’s inner man 
in ghastly relays of squirming nastiness. She delighted 
in them as any artist in an old master in the National Gal- 
lery: they were ‘so nice, don’t you know?” said she, with 
a touching appeal for sympathy, as she mercifully closed 
them from view, and with loving fingers put back her 
rattling human remains in their boxes 

But the study for an M.D. at London is not all fun. 
Thirty-seven weeks out of the year are spent in lecture- 
room and hospital, usually more for those with hospital 
appointments; and a failure in any one subject means the 
work of the whole year to be done over again in all of 
them. Think of that, all ye whose only bugbears ure 
* conditions,” which can be worked off while still ad- 
vancing! It is not fair, but it-is stern fact all the same. 

Life here is not * all work, no play,” however, The 
girls have their Debating Society, with its pleasant even- 
ing meetings, their Tea Giub a Lawn-Tennis Club, and 
the social ** Tuesdays” of the principals, when tea is 
served in their study and the outside world finds entrance 
to the Hall. The principals promote personal acquaint- 
ance and a bond of mutual sympathy and friendship be- 
tween themselves and the students, thus spreading an 
atmosphere of home and unity over a large family of all 
creeds and nationalities, bound together with the bonds of 
a common interest and purpose. Here Hindoo meets 
Russian, Roman Catholic meets Jew, and all live together 
in the true spirit of toleration, and mutual esteem for what 
is good in every one, no matter how different from one’s 
self and what one is accustomed to. The influence is 
thus distinctly broadening in its tendency, and works 

v»owerfully against all national and religious prejudice. 

“he vice-principal of the Hall is also the lady superintend- 
ent at the college, thus forming a personal link between 
home and place of work, and being at hand to guide and 
help the girls throughout the day as well as in their life 
in residence. 

**Coeducation,” she said to me, “is a marked success 
with us.” And, in truth, University College is a very fair 
example of the much-opposed theory that men and women 
can “‘ work together for good” in all the higher branches 
of learning. ** It is better for woman to be trained amidst 
the steadier and less petty influences of the man’s college,” 
continued the superintendent; ‘it is also better for man 
to see an earnest woman working side by side with him, 
and winning an intellectual position worthy of honor and 
respect, inasmuch as respect for woman is the one and 
only balance-wheel of the great masculine engine which 
runs the world. None but earnest, purposeful women 
come to the college, and those who are not so in the be- 
ginning soon become so, or else they leave on finding 
themselves in an atmosphere too foreign to their natures. 
Women’s colleges do valuable work, but we think that 
women do better and more lasting work under the influ- 
ence and discipline of masculine miuds and methods. 

And, indeed, the woman’s honor record seems to justif 
this statement. There can be no better proof of the high 
scholarships attained by the women than the college 
registers, where women’s names start out from every list 
of honors. Twenty scholarships, prizes, medals, and exhi- 
bitions, varying in value from £15 to £150 a year, are 
thrown open by the college to men and women alike, and 
every year a fair proportion are captured by women, the 
same woman frequently winning more than one. 

Besides the college honors, the women here have been 
no less successful in taking the university honors of the 
London examinations. Since 1884 a number of women 
have taken post-graduate degrees in science and arts, some 
with the high rank of University Scholar or Prize-holder, 
and many with simple “ First Class Honors.” 

Likewise, almost all the medical graduates of London 
were trained in the London School of Medicine for Wo- 
men, and took highest honors with their degrees. 

The graduate roll does not, however, give all the wo- 
men who have taken honors at London by means of Uni- 
versity College. The list of undergraduate students who 
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did not proceed to a degree is still more numerous, and 
includes an equally large proportion of university honor- 
winners at each examination. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all the college 
students are obliged to take the full courses required for 
university graduation. Many content themselves with 
special courses, for which a college certificate is given, 
stating the subjects which have been taken and the ex- 
aminations held in each. Many students enter University 
College from the various women’s colleges throughout 
the country, not only to study for London degrees, but 
also to perfect themselves in some special line of work, 
for which they receive recognition according to their mer- 
its. University College is thus a medium for graduation 
on the one hand, and a means of more special training on 
the other, for women who feel the need of a higher edu- 
cation to fit them for their work in life. As to coeduca- 


tion, the experiment has now been tried there for eighteen 
years, and if results, both intellectual and moral, have 
any tale to tell, this trial at least of the principle is un- 
ELizaBets Cynria BARNEY. 


doubtedly a success 





A DESCRIPTION of the winter out-door sports at the 
JX colleges is in the main a description of the same 
sports anywhere else in this climate. The only exception 
to this is that college girls are perhaps more ready in the 
invention of variations upon the old forms. They prefer, 
ao 8 ruic, the most vigorous kind of exercise they can get, 
because the time which they can spare for it from their 
studies is limited, wud there is a natural desire to make 
the most of the hour or two out-doors. 

Coasting and skating are naturally the two chief amuse- 
ments. The former, with all its well-known opportuni: 
ties for hearty and rollicking fun, is even more wide 
spread than the latter, because the facilities for enjoying 
it are more common. The lack of a suitable sheet of ice, 
and the difficulty of keeping it clear of snow when it does 
exist, debar the students from skating in some places; 
though by far the majority of the large colleges manage 
to secure the sport in some way. At Vassar the lake 
within the grounds, though small, answers admirably for 
the purpose, and is kept in perfect condition all through 
the freezing weather. Bonfires are even built along its 
shores at night, and the picturesqueness of the sport under 
such circumstances sometimes appeals to the students 
more than when it is carried on by daylight. The inhab 
itants of Poughkeepsie usually enjoy excellent skating for 
some time in the winter on the Hudson River at that 
point, and the Vassar girls occasionally take advantage of 
it, although the fact that the college is situated two miles 
from the river prevents the practice from becoming gen 
eral. Wellesley has the beautiful Lake Waban, than 
which in size and situation nothing better could be 
wished. At Northampton the Smith students skate ou 
the Connecticut River, and most of the Western universi- 
ties are located near lakes or rivers which offer fine skat- 
ing facilities. At Bryn-Mawr an artificial pond is provided 
by flooding the large athletic field recently completed. 
Cornell and Wells colleges, on the shores of Cayuga Lake, 
can seldom include skating in their list of winter sports, 
because the waters of Cayuga absolutely refuse to freeze 
under any ordinary amount of cold. 


Hockey, which is so popular this winter at the artificial- 
ice rinks, is now bod a good deal at several of the col- 
leges where there is skating. It is a capital game, calcu- 
lated to warm one up in the coldest weather, and it would 
perhaps be a good idea, in view of its qualities, to give 
here a few of the most important rules which govern its 
play. The ground, or rather space, of ice to be used may 
vary greatly in size, but where there is no reason for being 
cramped in this matter, 125 yards long by 50 yards wide 
are good dimensions. Goal-posts, about eighteen feet 
apart, should be placed at each end of the field. The ob 
ject of each side is to strike the little India-rubber disk, 
called the ‘‘ puck,” with the hockey-sticks, and to send it 
between the goal-posts of their opponents. It must touch 
the ice behind the goal. The ‘ puck” must not be struck 
with anything but the hockey-stick, which should be a 
little less than a yard long, made of light ash, and with a 
crook at one end. Many of the rules are the same as in 
basket-ball. Each side has its captain and its goal-keeper, 
and the same regulations govern putting and keeping the 
ball, or ‘‘ puck,” in play. Free hits for goal are given to 
one side as penalties for faults of the other, just as free 
throws are given in basket-ball. There must be no **shin- 
ning,” or striking the players with the sticks, and no play- 
er may hold, trip up, or push another. The goals are 
changed at half-time, and whenever a goal has been won, 
the losing side must hit off to put the ball again into 
play 


Snowshoeing, while not yet so common as the above- 
mentioned winter sports, is nevertheless gaining ground, 
and it deserves to have many good things said about it. 
Some of those who have taken it up use the regulation 
Indian or Canadian snow-shoe, made in racket shape and 
strung with rawhide. The broad surface which this pre- 
sents enables the wearer to run over deep soft snow with 
perfect ease,and without fear of sinking in. It is rather 
awkward at first to manage the shoes, the great size of 
which renders them unwieldy, but after a little practice 
the Leginner succeeds in keeping her feet from interfering 
with each other. The curve of the snow-shoe rim is such 
that if the step is taken in the proper way there is no 
danger of bringing the shoes into contact. The feet are 
scarcely lifted, but rather brushed along the suow, leav- 
ing a curious-looking trail behind. 


A new variety of snow-shoe is the Norwegian ski, which 
is simply a narrow strip of wood, about six feet Jong, 
curved upward at the front end like the runner of a sled. 
With one of these fastened on each foot you have a sort 
of combination arrangement of coasting and skating. The 
feet should be kept as close together as possible with com- 
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fort, and the toe of the ski pointed directly ahead. The 
shoe is shoved instead of lifted, and the motion of the 
body and limbs is much like that in a quick trot. The 
skis are most used for coasting down hills, but the begin- 
ner would do well to practise first on a very gentle slope, 
if not on level ground, for fear of —s run away with. 
A slender pole, three or four feet long, 8 usually carried 
in the hands as an aid to keeping one’s balance. In turn- 
ing a corner, say to the right, one leans, as is natural, 
towards the inside, and presses the right edges of the skis 
hard against the snow. To turn completely around, the 
weight of the body is borne upon the heels, the toes of 
the skies being lifted and the y swung at the same 
time. Cornell students adopted the skis some time ago, 
and their example is evidently ny | followed, for the 
sporting-goods dealers say that there is an increasing de- 
mand for these Norwegian snow-shoes. 
Apetia K. BRAINERD. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
V.—ELEMENTARY DISCIPLINE. 


QO" great scientists tell us that among all the super- 
ficial differences between the civilized and savage 
man only one divergence is vital—the savage thinks and 
plans for the present, the civilized man thinks and plans 
for the future. The mothers of the past who resorted to 
any expedient, however irrational, which rendered the 
work of the present moment easier reverted to the methods 
of the savage. The scientific mother of to-day, who takes 
present pains in order to avoid future trouble, who in- 
creases the labor of to-day in order to diminish the sum 
total of effort necessary for the training of her child, 
thereby marks her system as one in harmony with the 
highest type of civilization. 

A strict method of discipline is of course possible only 
with achild who is comparatively well. Rules and regu- 
lations must be held in abeyance through any severe ill- 
ness; but the nearer we can approximate to regular habits, 
even with a sick child, the better it is for the child. By 
establishing strict daily rules and by maintaining a whole- 
some system of nourishment sickness will be the rare 
exception for a young child, and while ill health may be 
allowed to modify regular rules, it need not abolish 
them 


The weak point in any system of home discipline lies 
with the parents. It has been said of Herbert Spencer's 
theory of education that it would be absolutely perfect 
if only the parents were perfect. Yet a good system fee- 
bly enforced is, in so far as it is enforced at all, certainly 
superior to a poor system, Twice, when lecturing upon 
the training of children to an audience of women, | have, 
after the lecture, been approached by one of my bearers, 
who in each case made almost the same criticism upon 
what had been said. Though the two women were un- 
known to each other and in cities far apart, each said 
virtually the same thing. Both suggested politely that 
however admirable the lecture might be in its general 
scope, it could not be valuable to more than a small per- 
tion of the audience, since it was addressed to those only 
who possessed indomitable will power; and: that while all 
would probably acknowledge the wisdom of my sugges- 
tions, few could be steadfast enough to follow them out 
against inevitable opposition. To which stricture I can, 
in connection with the present subject, say that if a mo- 
ther clearly recognizes her lack of will power, never is 
the time more propitious for her to begin to exercise what 
little she has than with the infant a few weeks old who 
has none at all. Perchance by that exercise her own too 
feeble will power may be induced to keep pace with the 
growth of that of her child. In any event, it is her only 
hope for supremacy, and therefore is an opportunity that 
should be eagerly embraced. 


Sound, restful sleep, both by night and by day, is more 
easily induced if from the first the child be taught to lie 
on its stomach and face. The only necessary precaution 
against suffocation is the provision of a smooth, flat, some- 
what bard hair mattress withouta pillow. The advantages 
of this position are many. Some one has said that half the 
diseases of infancy result from keeping the stomach too 
cold, and the other half from overheating the spine. By 
adopting the position suggested as the uniform one during 
the hours of sleep, the stomach and abdomen are kept so 
warm as to prevent colic and stomachache, and materially 
to aid the digestive process, while the spine and back of 
the head are no longer overheated by the increased tem- 
perature of the sleeping child. It may be a coincidence 
merely, but it is at least a significant one, that all the chil- 
dren the writer has known to rest habitually face down- 
ward have been unusually sound sleepers, and have en- 
joyed more than average good health. 


It is surprising to see how early a child will discrimi- 
nate and show preference for the face position, and how 
readily it accommodates itself to this attitude. A child 
from eight to ten weeks old will readily have learned to 
turn its head from side to side to obtain the relief of a 
change of position. 

A young baby on its back is as helpless as a turtle in the 
same position; its one possible motion is the throwing out 
of legs and arms, and each such movement uncovers the 
child and exposes it todraughts. Placed on its face, a babe 
two or three months old will not only rest itself by fre- 
quent changes of the position of all portions of the body, 
but, since it is powerless to reverse itself, it cannot get un- 
covered nor lapse into any unwholesome cramped posi- 
tion. It is quite otherwise when the infant is lying flat 
on its back. This position not only invites indigestion, 
but it also causes bad dreams and night frights, and pro- 
motes the dangerous habit of mouth-breathing. 

The first basket for a child should be made up with but 
one sheet, which will serve to cover and protect the mat- 
tress. Over this the child should lie between woollen 
covers. The idea) bedclothes fora baby are small camel's- 
hair blankets, which weigh almost nothing, and yet: are 
sufficient, one under and one over the child, for even the 
coldest weather. A small square of heavy double-faced 
Canton flannel laid under the child between the night- 
dress and napkin will prevent any wetting of the under 
blanket. 





Shas exhibition of paintings of American artists recent- 

ly at the Union League Club was singularly uni- 
form in its excellence, and drew large crowds during the 
three days the pictures were on view. Most of the visitors 
were women, and it may safely be questioned whether the 
interest in art of most of those present Was not in some 
degree stimulated by the place in which the exhibition was 
given. Even with frequent ‘ladies’ days” the inside of 
a men’s club is terra incognita to many women, and they 
are never slow to improve a chance to explore the un- 
known territory. 


The violets from Meadowbrook Farm have won a popu- 
larity that keeps their price even above that demanded 
by the fashionable florists. Mrs. Leavitt began their 
culture a few years ago with one small glass pit. Now 
she has twelve greenhouses, and even with these is unable 
to supply the demand for them at such seasons as the 
Christmas and Easter holidays. The Afternoon Tea 
Room on Fifth Avenue is the only place where they can 
be bought, and the stock is so limited that they cannot 
begin to supply the calls for them. All the other pro- 
ducts of Mrs. Leavitt’s greenhouses are taken by sub- 
scription by such women as Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. I’. B. Cutting, Mrs. Henry Clews, and other society 
grandes dames who have a penchant for these flowers. 
The violets themselves are exquisite, ranging in color 
from pure white and delicate violet to a deep purple, of 
great size,and unusually fragrant. The single ones are 
as large as small pansies. 


The holidays are not yet so remote but that many peo- 
ple may be interested to know that the house in which 
Bishop Clement C. Moore wrote his immortal ballad, 
*'T was the night before Christmas,” is still standing in 
West Twenty-second Street, and is inhabited by a family 
whose cordial hospitality keeps up the cheery associations 
indissolubly connected with. the poem. The poem was 
written about 1840, for the amusement of the author’s own 
children, and it would be difficult to estimate how many 
children, big and little, have been enlivened by it since. 


A pretty story comes by way of an English paper of 
the token of remembrance given to the memory of Thack- 
eray on Christmas eve, the anniversary of his death. A 
bunch of violets was found attached to the bust of the 

reat novelist which is placed in the Poets’ Corner of 

Vestminster Abbey, and fastened to it was a card bearing 
his name, the date of his death, ** Adsum,” Colonel New- 
come’s dying response to the death-call, and the last words 
written by Thackeray's pen, ‘‘ And his heart throbbed 
with an exquisite joy.” 


The vice of incessant chatter during the performance of 
music, which is observed in its worst form in the boxes at 
the opera, is not confined to the walls of the Metropolitan. 
The fashionable musicals held in the drawing-rooms and 
ballrooms of hotels are evidently regarded by their habi- 
tués more as places of pleasant social intercourse than as 
assemblies where conversation should be suspended in 
deference to the musicians. In one of the most favored 
of these series there is a continuous sibilation of whispers 
during the most exquisite musical numbers that irritates 
beyond measure those of the audience who have subscribed 
under the impression that they would be allowed, undis- 
turbed, to enjoy a rare musical treat. The performance 
never disappoints their expectations, but although the ma- 
jority of those present are of New York's inmost social 
circles, the attention they grant is inferior to that bestow- 
ed by the people who occupy the seats in the top gallery 
on popular nights at the opera. 


Miss Edith I. Brown, of Boston, whose picture ‘Sa- 
brina,” exhibited in last year’s Salon, was recently repro- 
duced in the pages of the Bazar, is a singularly gifted 
young American woman, of whom those familiar with her 
progress expect great things. She is still in the early 
twenties, and her present attainment is the more remark- 
able because for years she has struggled against severe 
physical disabilities which for a long time precluded all 
idea of academic study. She would be the last one, how- 
ever, to claim immunity from criticism on that account, 
as her aim is singularly high and her judgment unbiassed 
by any considerations except those of art. She has stud- 
ied in Paris for the past two years, 


Mr. J. Wells Champney has begun a series of pictures 
in pastel of the American girl in her different phases. 
The college girl, the athletic girl, the artist girl, the so- 
ciety girl, and perhaps others, will be included. Recent 
visitors to his studio have been charmed by the sight of 
the finished portrait of ‘‘ The College Girl” in cap and 
gown, and tantalized by a glimpse of the sketch of the 
next in the series, All will be put on exhibition later. 


Captain Impudence, the new play by Edwin Milton 
Royle, which has been attracting large audiences, is prob 
ably the first play on the stage founded on the scenes of 
the Mexican war. The war of the rebellion has over- 
shadowed the conflict of 1847, and Mr. Royle has made 
an interesting historical drama upon what is practically a 
fresh subject. The lack of discipline displayed by the 
troops commanded by old ‘‘ Fuss and Feathers” and old 
**Rough and Ready,” and illustrated in the play, while 
historically accurate, is rather startling to those who know 
army discipline only as it now is. 


The little town of Asolo, in Italy, which is best known 
to the world by Robert Browning’s home life there, and 
by his book Asolando, is to have a school for the girls em- 
ployed in its silk-mills. The school will be established by 
the poet’s son, Mr. Robert Barrett Browning. 


The informal musicals of Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh 
are among the season's pleasant occurrences, happening 
on the first Monday afternoon of each month. There one 
always hears good music and meets people well known in 
the musical and social world. 
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See front page. 


\ IDWINTER costumes are always fascinating, for 
4 they seem to combine all the best of the styles that 
have been formulated since the change of season. Félix 
has some most charming models in cloaks and jackets. 
One, a long magician cloak of tobacco-brown repped silk, 
is trimmed with embroidery in gold on chestout-brown 
velvet. A deep hood is of the embroidered velvet, and the 
high collar is bordered with stone-marten. The lower 
part of the sleeves as far as the elbow is embroidered, and 
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GOWN FROM THE 


the upper part is of silk. The hat for this costume is of 
green felt with a silk crown, Around the crown are folds 
of green velvet, and at one side three tails of the fur form 
an aigrette. Resting on the hair under the brim of the 
hat are bunches of iris. 

A short jacket of black velours du Nord is made with 
loose fronts and back, with an elaborate yoke of jet 
passementerie with pendants. The high collar turns back 
and shows a lining of fur. A black felt hat with black 
feathers is worn with this jacket. 

Pompadour evening gowns are among the new styles. 
Ove from la Maison Worth is of Pompadour satin with 





MAISON WORTH. 


different colored stripes. The skirt has a seam in the front 
breadth, and the sides are slightly bias, bringing the 
stripes together in an odd fashion in front; the back 
breadths are straight and form four large godets. A bunch 
of ribbons matching the stripes is fastened to the front 
seam a little to the left side, and from the same seam starts 
a flounce of white embroidered tulle which is very grace- 
fully draped above a second flounce of the same material. 
A full pinked balayeuse shows beneath the edge of the 
skirt. The body of the waist forms a girdle, and can be 
made either of velvet or satin; if in velvet, it should be 
like a cuirass; if in satin, it should be put on full and drawn 








SUPPLEMENT 
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down lightly and gracefully to the left side, 
and there fastened with silver buckles. The 
back of the waist is ffrished by a full basque 
frill in Henri LI. style. The top of the waist 
is draped with a full mousseline de soie 
fichu. Sleeves of mousseline are finished 
with a lace frill. The lower part is shirred, 
the upper part forms a balloon puff, while a 
piece of lace is draped across the balloon part. 
On the left shoulder is a bunch of varicolor- 
ed ribbons like those on the skirt. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE 
See illustration on double-page. 


N the old days of Steele and Addison, of 
Johnson and Boswell, even down to the 
last forty or fifty years, the pit of the Eug 
lish theatres was the resort of wits and critics 
and lovers of dramatic art. There on its 
hard wooden benches they decided on the 
fates of plays and the merits of performers, 
while the ** quality ” in their boxes chattered 
and laughed over the latest fashionable 
scandal, Originally the pit was, what the 
name it still retains implies, the pit of the 
bear-garden to which, when the bear-baiting 
was over and a stage run up, the mob was ad- 
“mitted. Those curious about the pit in 
Shakespeare's time, when he managed the 
Globe Theatre at Blackfriars, may find in 
Taine’s History of English Literature a de- 
tailed account of its malodorous condition 
and its rude inhabitants. Yet even then, as 
we learn from Shakespeare's allusion to the 
“groundlings,” and the ‘ robustious, peri- 
wig-pated fellows” whom they admired, the 
pit was beginning to exercise some of the 
critical functions which it still retains in 
houses devoted to melodrama of the blood- 
and-thunder variety. The first blow to 
the power of the pit was the introduction 
of a few rows of stalls in the more fash- 
iovable theatres, and these few rows be- 
came more numerous till they gradually 
drove the pit, cribbed, cabined, and sme | 
to the space below the boxes. But the pit 
a few decades ago was still frequented by 
that large class of gentlemen whose love for 
the drama was greater than their pecuniary 
resources. 

It was much cheaper than the boxes ; and 
then there was not, as in the latter, any 
slamming of doors by late arrivals; there 
was little chatter or noise, for the pittites 
came to hear and see, and the pittites being 
nearer the stage there was a kind of natural 
respect between them and the actors, and 
they were always ready to applaud the per- 
former who was evidently doing his best, 
and claimed the right, which they never hes- 
itated to exercise, of hissing the actor who 
was not perfect or who was visibly careless. 
People in better parts of the house never ap- 
plaud loudly and never hiss; the pit in Eng- 
land still does both; and from it the final 
verdict comes, for even the most self-opinion- 
ated critic is moved by what the pit says on 
a first night. The judgment of the pit is 
usually sound, for it is filled by judges who, 
for pure love of art, have been waiting for 
hours in all the fog and discomfort of a Lon- 
don street till the doors open. The scene de- 
picted by Mr. Charles Green in our illustra- 
tion is a common one in London when a suc- 
cessful play is running, and especially on a 
first night. The crowd is patient and order- 
ly, and forms a line without a murmur, but 
there is much crushing and struggling in the 
narrow passage where sits the official who 
takes the money. All classes are represent- 
ed in the line, and we may say all ages, for 
the most enthusiastic pittites ure those past 
middle age, who remember its days of dors 
and talk over its old traditions. Even to the 
spectutor the pit is never-ending delight: its 
howls at the villain, its tears at virtue in dis- 
tress, and its applause for virtue triumphant 
must be seen to be appreciated, especially in 
a garrison town, when non-commissioned offi- 
cers fill the pit, while privates and jack-tars 
pack the gallery. 


PIT, 


DRESS OF SMALL BOYS. 


THE 

\ UCH earlier than formerly our little 
4 men are inducted into the habiliments 
indicative of their superiority to the gentler 
sex. This is very gratifying to fathers, who 
have always a certain degree of pride in see- 
ing little Jack's pleasure in his first trousers, 
but mothers are now wondering whether it 
would not be better to keep their small lad- 
dies longer in kilts than is now the custom. 
The short skirt to the knee or below it al- 
lows the boy much more freedom iu frisking 
about. One sees little men in the tight small 
trousers and stiff leather leggings of the pe- 
riod, and pities them that they are so cramp- 
ed and fettered. They cannot stoop with 
ease, and there seems to the maiden aunt’s 
eye the danger looming up of a race of 
knock-kneed men. 

While generally following a fashion in its 
main features, so that a child may not feel 
set apart from its playmates bf any singular- 
ity, it is always well for mothers to modify 
the mode in accordance with their own 
taste and with the wants of their individual 
brood. A boy should have clothes in which 
he can play freely; he should not be con- 
stantly cautioned about taking care of what 
he wears. Strong and serviceable goods 
once chosen, let the boy who has been taught 
habits of reasonable neatness take comfort 
as he goes to school or play. There are 
times, as at dancing-school and at a child’s 
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party, or when going out with his mother to 
pay visits—an admirable thing for the small 
on | to do now and then, giving him ease and 
polish in social intercourse in after days— 
when a little boy must be dressed with ele- 
gance. These are state occasions in his 
view, to be borne with patience, and rather 
a discipline than a delight; but for every 
day let the boy be dressed warmly, plainly, 
and somewhat roughly, if need be, so that 
he may run, jump, wrestle, rere and leap 
to his heart’s content, exercising till the blood 
flows briskly in his veins, and he is ready 
for his meals with the proverbial excellent 
appetite of a growing boy. 


IN A CROWD. 


Oa sees many phases of human nature 
in a crowd; and people going about in 
town, where conveyances are taxed to their 
utmost capacity, are apt to encounter some 
of their fellow-beings in moods not quite 
agreeable. An elderly lady attempting to 
work her way out of a eatla-cas one morn- 
ing lately, was turned upon with fierce rude- 
ness by a much younger woman who, but 
for her manner, would have heen thought a 
member of polite society. Her insufferable 
brusqueness and her lack of consideration 
for those about her proclaimed her a person 
unaccustomed to the conventionalities of 
good breeding. 

There issomething appalling in the strength 
of a crowd, and delicate women should avoid 
it whenever they can, alihough, to the credit 
of our country be it spoken, American 
crowds are usually good-natured, and as 
well-mannered as men and women can be 
when every inch of standing-room is con- 
tested, and the sudden pausing of one person 
may mean serious accident to beaten. A 
crowd is composed, of course, of individuals 
but it seems a composite individual itself, a 
great struggling mass like the restless billows 
of the ocean, as mighty, as formidable, and 
as relentless as the vast and heaving sea, 
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CUAPTER V. 


NAXO THE BULL 


\ 7 ALTER bowed and returned him his sword, hold 
ing it by the blade 

‘And now, Lieutenant Scarlett,” he said, ‘‘I desire to 
ride back to Amersfort, and you, I doubt not, wish as 
eagerly to return whence you came—by sea to Flanders, 
as I guess. I shall be grateful, therefore, if you will draw 
off your company, and give an order that my horse be 
brought to that door which is in possession of your own 
men.” 

At this moment Haxo the Bull stepped into the room. 

**Not so fast by a great deal, Master-Fighter-with- 
Windlestraws,” he cried. ‘‘ If it have pleased this friend of 
yours and officer of the King of France to make a public 
bargain upon the issue of a private duel, that has nothing 
to do with me. There are many other fights to be fought 
ere you leave this house with the papers safe in your 
pocket. Listen,” he continued, addressing the officers and 
soldiers standing in the opposite doorway behind Lieu 
tenant Scarlett. ‘‘ Are you to lose your re »ward, and be left 
without reason or remedy here in the very heart of an 
enemy's country—your work undone, your doom sealed? 
For if ye let him escape, this fellow will instantly set the 
Prince’s horsemen or his swift ships upon your track. 
Better to kill him and take his papers without delay, 
when rewards and promotion will assuredly be yours on 
your return to your master. 

It was easy to see that this harangue had not been the 
inspiration of Haxo himself, for he delivered it haltingly, 
like a schoolboy who does not know the meaning of his 
lesson. But yet it was perfectly comprehensible to all in 
the room, and Wat could see that the purport of it moved 
the officers and men greatly. The wide space behind the 
table, from which the arras had been drawn back, was now 
thronged with faces 

Wat Gordon stood aside, whistling an air softly, like one 
who waits for a discussion in which he has no interest to 
be concluded. He did not so much as look at, Haxo the 
Bull while he was speaking 

But John Scarlett grew redder and redder as he listened, 
and so soon as the butcher was finished, he started tow- 
ards him so abruptly and fiercely that that worthy gat 
himself incontinently behind the weapons of his allies 
the Calf and the Killer, with an alacrity which seemed 
quite disproportionate to his physical condition. 

* Begun in Harrenr’s Bazan No. 2, Vol. XXX. 
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““T am the commander here,” Scarlett cried, ‘‘and I 
am bound by my promise. I am determined to let this 
man go, according to my word. Stand back there!” 

But the elder of the two French officers came forward. 
He saluted Scarlett, and addressed himself directly to him. 

“Lieutenant Scarlett,” he said, ‘‘I am your equal in 
rank though not in standing. We were sent here under 
your orders to obtain certain despate hes of great impor- 
tance to our general and tothe coming campaign. We shall 
therefore be compelled to take this man with us, with all 
the papers in his possession, and to report your conduct to 
the commander at headquarters.” 

His words appeared first to amuse and then to infuriate 
John Scarlett. 

Striking suddenly at the triple candlestick on his right, 
he leaped over the table, crying: ‘‘ Down with the lights! 
Iam with you, WatGordon. Through the door, and have 
at them out into the open. It is your only chance.” 

Wat, whose sword was ready iu his hand, struck side- 
ways at the other group of lights, and sent them also 
crashing to the floor. Most of these went out at once in 
their fall, but one or two continued to burn with a faint 
light as they lay for a moment among the trampling feet 
Wat threw himself at the doorway in which he had heard 
the laugh, and through which Scarlett had preceded him 
a moment before. Wat could hear that valiant sworder 
somewhere in front of him striking good blows, and swear- 
ing ‘‘ Out with you, devil's brats!” at the top of his voice. 
But when he reached the end of the passage he found at 
the outer door Scarlett making brisk play with four or 
five men, who were endeavoring to hem him into a nar- 
row space where he should not have the liberty of his 
sword-arm. When, however, Wat ranged himself along- 
side of his late enemy, and the two long blades began to 
flicker fatally in the starlight, and the hurt men to cry out 
and stagger away, the crowd in front broke and fled. 

*‘Get on your horse, Wat,” Scarlett cried. “I will 
keep the door against the se loons of mine, at least till you 
be well out of the way. 

There was a good horse on either side of the door- 
way—Wat’s, and that upon which Haxo had ridden. Wat 
sprang upon his own, and with a cut of his sword Scarlett 
divided the halter. The horse wheeled and set off at a 
gallop through the sand hills. Had it not been for the 
safety of his papers, Wat would gladly have staid and 
helped John Scarlett to engage the whole of the army of 
Ameena e, with any number of Bulls and Killers in addition 
thereto. 
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For as he vanished into the black night he could hear 
John Scarlett advising the first man who desired three 
feet of cold steel through his vitals to step up and be ac 
commodated. And as he turned eastward towards Am- 

ersfort, beneath the silent bulk of the old castle of Brede 

rode, he heard again the clash of iron and cry of pain 
which he knew so well. He smiled a little grimly, and 
wished nothing better than that his papers had been de 
livered and he was again at work at his old master’s 
elbow. 

Presently, having left the possibility of pursuit behind, 
Wat put his horse into an easier pace, and rode on by si 
lent and unfrequented paths towards the east, judging his 
direction by the stars—for the heavens had been an old 
study of his when it was his hap to take to the heather in 
the black days of the Covenant in Scotland. 

As he went he became aware of the sound of a horse 
galloping swiftly behind him. He drew his sword and 
stood on his defence, lest the sound should betoken a new 
danger. But presently be heard a voice calling his name 
loudly: 

** Wat Gordon! Wat Gordon!” 

It was the voice of Jack Scarlett, his late enemy and 
present deliverer. 

He rode up beside Walter, very strange to look upon, in 
some kind of suit of white or pale blanket-color that glim- 
mered in the dusk of the night. 

‘I gave half a dozen of the rascals that which it will be 
two days or they get the better of, Ise warrant,” he said, 
chuckling to himself, ‘‘ and then thinking that mayhap I 
might not be welcome any longer in the army of France, 
I e’en came my ways after you. So as I came I cast my 
uniform and left my commission in the pocket of my coat. 
So I am but poor masterless Jack Scarlett once more—a 
free comrade looking for a regiment, and ready with no- 
thing but the thews of his sword-arm. Think ye the 
ae and the yellow Prince have need of such 
as 1?” 

*‘And how about the anointed King?” Wat could not 
help saying. 

“The anointed King is safe in Whitehall, and can afford 
to wait till Jack Scarlett is a little less hungry,” answered 
the free lance, frankly 

Having been thus fortunate in obtaining the only two 
good horses about the inn of Brederode, for the Fre nc h- 

men had come by sea to the little port of Lis-op-Zee, Scar- 
lett and Wat rode a!l the way back to Amersfort without 
a challenge, or so much as encountering any sound more 
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threatening than the roopy chuckle of disturbed poultry 
on the farm-house roosts as they clattered by on their 
way 

As the’two horsemen came nearer to the city, and the 
east began to send up a fountain of rosy hues to mingle 
with the gray spaces of the early morning, Wat could vot 
help laughing at the figure his comrade presented. The 
master-at-arms was simply und Spurtanly attired in such 
darned and patched under-clothing as he had amassed dur- 
ing half a dozen campaigns. These were not all of the 
same material nor color, They were not, indeed, at all 
points strictly coutinuous, the native hide being allowed 
to show through here and there. And only the long 
sword belted about the waist, and the cavalry boots, re- 
mained to tell the well-seasoned man of war and strata- 
gems 

Jack Scarlett was noways offended at; Wat's frank 
laughter. He even glanced down at himself with a com- 
ical air. 

“IT wish to the saints that I had met somebody else in 
this garb,” he said, *‘ and then, I own, I could have laughed 
myself off my horse.” 

But nevertheless laugh he did, and that most heartily, 
like a good-humored carle, at the figure of sin be cut in the 
morning light; and specially was he delighted at the par- 
alyzed astonishment of a lank hobbledehoy gooseherd, 
who came trolloping along a path towards a canal bridge, 
yawning so that his jaw and his bead nearly dropped 
apart. For at sight of the red-bearded man in the white 
sacking and top-boots the wand-twirling yokel gave a 
yell, sudden as the popping of a cork, and forthwith fled 
fleet-foot along the edge of.the canal, as though the devil 
himself had been tattering at his tail. 

‘*This will never do to enter the city of Amersfort 
withal,” quoth Scarlett, looking down at his inconsequent 
ragamuffin swathings. 

And he paused to consider the problem, while Wat di- 
vided himself between chuckling at his late enemy’s dilem- 
ma, thinking what he would say in his coming interview 
with Barra in the camp, and (what oecupied nine out of 
every ten minutes) wondering how Kate McGhie would 
receive him in the morning 

At last the man in the white bandagings had an idea. 
He clapped his hand suddenly on his brow. 

‘**What a dull dotard am I to forget Sandy Lyall!” he 
cried. ‘I know,” he said in explanation, ‘‘an honest 
fool of a Scot that hath wedded a wife of the country. 
He lives but a mile from here, and breeds young Flanands 
for the Prince, and ducks for the Amersfort market. We 
will e’en go and find him, and make him deliver us of the 
best in his wardrobe. For he and I count kin in some sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth degree, though this is the first time 
I have ever bethought me of claiming it.” 

And with no more words John Scarlett turned his horse 
briskly down a side lane just as the sun was rising and 
beginning to shine ruddily brown through the low-lying 
morning haze. The sails of a score of windmills darted 
up suddenly, black in the level rush of light, and every 
hissing goose and waddling matronly hen had a rosy side 
and a gray side, together with an attenuated shadow 
which stretched up the dykes and away across the polders. 

Presently Scarlett and his companion came at the foot 
of a leafy by-lane to the house of the Scot who had mar- 
ried the Flemish wife for the very practical purposes de- 
scribed by Scarlett. 

The madcap figure in white went forward to the door, 
while Wat remained behind, cackling helplessly with id- 
iot laughter. Scarlett thundered on the warped and sun- 
whitened deal of the panels with the hilt of his sword. 
Then, receiving no response, he kicked lustily with his 
boots, and swore roundly at the occupants in a dozen camp 
dialects. 

During his harangue sulky maledictions grumbled in- 
termittently from the house. Presently an upper window 
flew open, a splash of dirty water fell souse on the war- 
rior, and still more sadly bedraggled the preposterous 
quixotry of his attire. 

The temper of the master-at-arms was strained to the 
breaking-point 

“Sandy Lyall,” he cried, and, to do him justice, his 
voice was full more of sorrow than anger—** Sandy Lyall 
of Pittenweem, listen to me, John Scarlett. Gin ye dinna 
come doon this minute aud get me a suit ©’ clacs, warm 
and dry, I'll thraw your dirty Fitish neck—aye, like a twist 
of rotten straw at a rick-thatching.” 

But even this explicit malediction threatened to go by 
without effect. 

But at long and last there looked out of the small dia- 
mond-paned window above the door, from which the jaw 
of water had fallen, the head of a decent enough woman, 
who wore a red shawl wrapped round her cvarse black 
hair in the fashion of a nightcap. 

“* Decent woman,” cried Jack Scarlett to her, “is your 
man at hame?” 

But the woman, sleep yet blinking heavily in her eyes, 
threw out her hands and shrieked aloud at the unexpect- 
ed apparition of a man mountebanking before her window 
in white and incomplete skin-tights. 

Without articulate speech she withdrew her head and 
fled within. Whereat Scarlett fell to louder knocking 
than before, exclaiming all the while on the idleness and 
incapacity and general uselessness of such men of Fife as 
had married foreigneering s!uts, and especially threaten- 
ing what he would do to the particular body and soul of 
Sandy Lyall, sometime indweller in the ancient burgh of 
Pitten weem. 

** Never did I see such a man—the ill-faured wife o' him 
setting her head out o’a winnock sole at five in the morn- 
ing, and himsel lyin’ snorkin’ and wambling in his naked 
bed, like a gussy swine in a stye! Lord, Lord, wait till I 
get my hands on him! I'll learn him to keep honester 
men than himsel waitin’ on the loan of his Sabbath gear— 
the crawling partan o’ the East Neuk that he is!” 

“ Aye, Jolin Scarlett, man, but is that you, na?” drawled 
a quiet sleepy voice at the window. ‘* Wha wad hae thoct 
on seeing you in mountebank’'s — so early in the 
morning? Hae ye been at some playactin’ near by? Ye 
dinna look as if ye had gotten muckle for your pains. 
Come awa tn by, and I'll gar the wife rise an’ get ye some 
porridge—sié like porridge as ane can get in this Guid- 
forsaken country, mair like hen-meat than decent porridge 
for Scots’ thrapples to my thinkin’!” 

“Sandy Lyall,” cried Scarlett, still much incensed, 
**hear to me! Come doon this instant and let me in. 
Gie me a pair o’ trews, a coat, and a decent cloak, and let 
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me be gaun. ForI am on an errand of importance which 
takes me before the Prince of Orange himsel this very 
morning, and it befits not a Scot and a soldier to appear 
before his High Mightiness in this costume.” 

* I'll come doon the noo, as fast as I can don my gear 
and truss my points,” cried Sandy Lyall. “ Ye were aye a 
rude man and unceevil a’ the days o’ ye, John Scarlett. 
But I canna leave ony Scots lad to want for a pair o’ breeks 
and a cloak to cover his nakedness—or what amounts to 
the same thing, us the monkey sdid when he sat doon on 
pa girdle and gat up again before he was fairly 
rested.” 

And with these words Sandy Lyall of Pittenweem, in 
the county of Fife, slowly Proven Pre 5 his feet sounding por- 
tentously on the wooden ladder. The door opened, and 
there was the master of the dwelling standing with out- 
stretched hand, bidding his compatriots welcome to his 


house. The action would have disarmed a Cossack of 
Russia. It quenched the anger of John Scarlett like 
magic. 


** Aye, man, and how’s a’ wi’ ye?” he said, as it is the 
custom for all Scots to say when they forgather with one 
another. 

Afier turning out of one drawer and another various 
articles of his wife’s attire, which were clearly not intend- 
ed (as Sandy remarked) ‘‘ for breeks to a grown man like 
Joln Scarlett,” the master of thé house at last managed 
to array his friend somewhat less uvsuitably in a coat of 
dark blue Rotterdam homespun, adorned with tails which 
on his thinner figure came together in a military manner, 
a pair of breeches of tanned leather, which went very well 
with the boots and sword-belt of buff, Which were all that 
remained to Scarlett of his fine French uniform. The 
master-at-arms surveyed himself with no small satisfac- 
tion. 

** Fora Fifer ye area man of some discernment,” he said, 
**and your duds fit me no that ill. They maun hae been 
made for ye when ye were younger and altogether a bet- 
ter-lookin’ figure o’ a man.” 

** Aye, they were made for me when I was coortin’—no 
this aue,” Sandy Lyall explained, indicating his wife with 
a placid contemptuous thumb, ‘‘ but a braw, weel-tochered 
lass oot o’ the pairish o’ Sant Andros. But she wad na 
hae me because I cam’ frae Pittenweem. She said I 
smelled o’ fish-creels.” 

** And what, Master Lyall, might have brought you to 
Flanders?” asked Wat, who had veen waiting as patiently 
as he might while his companion arrayed himself. 

He thought that this otiose burgher of Pittenweem 
must be a strange subject for the religious enthusiasm 
which was mostly in these days the cause of « man’s being 
exiled from his own native country. 

** Weel,” returned Sandy, with immense and impressive 
gravity, checking off the detuils upon the palm of one 
hand with the index finger of the other, *‘ ye see the way 
o’t was this. There was a lass, aud there was a man, and 
there was me. And the man and me wanted the lass, ye 
comprehend. And the lass didna want but ane o’ us. 
And that ane wasuna me. So I gied the man a clour, and 
he fell to the grund, and didna get up. And the lass she 

aed and telled. So that was the way | left my native 
and for conscience’ sake.” 

Wat marvelled at the simple, quiet-looking man who 
had so strenuously arranged matters to his satisfaction 
before leaving his love and the land of his birth. 

“Aye, und that wasna the warst o’ it,” Sandy Lyall 
went on, ‘for, a’ owin’ to that lang-tongued limmer, I 
had to leave abint me as thrivin’ a cooper's business as 
there was in a’ the heartsome toon o’ Pittenweem—aye, and 
as mony as half « score o’ folk owin’ me siller: But I 
owed ither folk a deal mair,and that was aye some con- 
solation.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


In a long, low, narrow room in the palace of the Stadt- 
holder in the city of Amersfort sat Murdo, Lord of Barra 
and the Small Isles. The head of a great though isolated 
western clan, he had early detached himself from the gen- 
eral sentiments of his people with regard to religion and 
loyalty. First his father and then he himself had taken 
the Covenanting side in the national struggle, his father 
through interest and conviction, the son from interest 
alone. Both, however, had carried with them the unques- 
tioning loyalty of their clan; so that it became an impor- 
taunt question to any claimant for the throne of Britain, 
who desired quietness in the North, to have on his side 
the Lord of Burra and the Small Isles. 

The Prince of Orange had given to both father and son 
a place of refuge when the storm of persecution shook 
even the wild Highlands, and when the government grant- 
ed to their more zealous adherents letters of fire and sword 
for the extirpation of suspected clans, and especially for 
the encouragement of the well-affected by the plunder of 
rebels and psalm-singers. 

Now in acknowledgment of this timely succor and safe 
harborage Barra had, ever since his father’s death, given 
his counsel to the Prince on many matters concerning 
Scotland. Yet though he had been used, he had never 
been fully trusted by William of Orange, nor yet by those 
wise and far-seeing men who stood closest about him. 
Something crafty 3 Barra’s look, something sinister in 
his eye, kept those who knew him best from placing com- 
plete confidence in him. And there were those who made 
no difficulty about declaring that Murdo McNeil had a 
foot in both camps, and that were it not for the impor- 
tance of his information sent from Holland to the court of 
James the Second, my Lord of Barra could very well re- 
turn home and enjoy his barren moorlands and wave- 
fretted heritages in . 

It was yet the early morning when Wat and John Scar- 
lett si before my Lord of Barra in the room in the 
palace which he occupied as Provost Marshal of the city 
and camp. They saluted him civilly, while his cold vi- 
perish eye took in the details of their attire with a certain 
chill and insolent regard which made Wat quiver from 
head to foot with desire to kill him. 

To judge by the Provost Marshal’s reception of them, 
he might never have seen either of them before. Yet 
Lochinvar was as certain as that he lived that it was his 
laugh which bad jarred upon him in the ge behind 
Haxo, and which had been the means of bringing the 
combat to a close. Yet he must have ridden fast and far 
since the fight at the ion, if Wat’s impression had any 
basis in fact. 
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‘Your business with me?” inquired Barra, looking 
pape straight past. them into the blank wall be- 
nd. 


“You know my business,” said Walter, rs igh | 
carried out your orders in collecting information with re- 
gard to the number of the troops, position of the regi- 
ments, and the defences of the camp and city. This report 
I wag ordered to deliver to an officer of Prince pri- 
vately—in order, as I was informed, not to offend those 
dignitaries of the city and others who hated the war and 
wished ill-success to the Prince’s campaigns. I set out 
therefore last evening with three of your retainers, sup- 
plied by you, to the inn of Brederode. ‘There I was met, 
not by an accredited servant of the Prince, but by an 
officer of the French King, who endeavored first by prom- 
ises and then by force to obtain the papers from me. And 
now I have brought back the report safely to Amersfort 
to lay it before the Prince in person, and at the same time 
to tax you with double-dealing and treachery.” 

Barra listened with an amused air. 

**And pray whom do you expect to delude with this 
cock-and-bull story?” he said. ‘‘ Not surely the Prince, in 
whose company I was till a late hour last night; and not 
surely myself, who never in my life either issued or heard 
of such a preposterous order.” 

‘*I demand to see the Prince, to whom I shall speak my 
mind,” reiterated Walter, still more curtly. 

‘* You shall see the inside of a prison in a few moments,” 
returned Barra, with vicious emphasis. But ere he could 
summon ap officer the inner door opened, and there en- 
tered a dark, sallow-faced man with brilliant hollow-set 
eyes, who walked with his head a little forward, as if in 
haste. 

It was the Prince of Orange himself, dressed in his gen- 
— uniform, and without decorations or orders of any 
kind. 

Barra rose at his entrance and remained standing. 

‘**Pray sit down,” said the Prince to him, “and pro- 
ceed with your conversation with these gentlemen of 
your country.” 

“IT was about,” said Barra, deferentially, “‘to commit 
to prison this soldier of the Douglas dragoon regiment 
for a most insolent slander concerning myself, and also 
for collecting information with regard to our forces with 
intent to communicate it to the enemy. There is, indeed, 
an officer of the King of France with the man at this mo- 
ment, but in disguise.” 

The Prince turned his brilliant eyes upon Wat and 
Scarlett in turn. 

“ And you, sir, what have you to say?” he asked, quietly. 

Whereupon, nothing daunted, Wat told his plain tale 
and showed the order which he had received from Ser- 
geant Davie Dunbar, signed with Barra’s name. 

‘*I never wrote the order, and never heard of it,” said 
Barra, who stood calmly contemptuous at the Prince's 
elbow. 

**Call Sergeant David Dunbar!” ordered the Prince. 

It was a few minutes before that stancl soldier ar- 
rived. In the mean time the Prince turved bis attention 
to Scarlett. 

“You are an officer of the King of France?” he said, 
with an ominous gleam in his eye as he spoke of his arch- 
enemy. 

**I had that honor,” replied Scarlett, ‘‘ till early this 
morning, when | had the fortune to help this ancient 
friend of mine out of a difficulty into which I had led him. 
Moreover, being a gentleman, I could not remain in such 
a service, or serve with subordinates who know not the 
sacredness of a soldier's honor. Iam therefore once more 
a free soldier, and = sword is at the disposal of any hon- 
orable prince who will accept of it.” 

**You were a celebrated master of arms in Scotland, 
were you not?” asked the Prince. 

“If your Highness is good enough to say so,” said Scar- 
lett, bowing. ‘And also in France—the first in rank in 
the army of the Prince of Condé.” 

**And you understand the drilling and mustering of 
raw levies?” asked the Prince of Orange, with some eager- 
ness in his tone. 

‘There are a dozen regiments in the French service at 
this moment who are exceedingly well aware of that, your 
Highness!” replied John Scarlett, with a somewhat pecul- 
iar smile. 

**Come to me this day week at the camp,” said the 
Prince, abruptly. 

**Sergeant David Dunbar!” cried an officer of the 
Prince's retinue. 

And in a moment that sturdy Scot stood before the 
Stadtholder, exceedingly flustered by his sudden summons, 
and cudgelling his brains to think why he could be sent 
for so early by his general. 

** You took an order night before last to this gentleman's 
quarters?” said the Prince. ‘‘From whom did you re- 
ceive this order, and what speed did you make with your 
mission?" 

**T received the letter from one whom I knew as a ser- 
vant of my Lord of Barra—one Haxo, a butcher in the 
camp. Make haste, he bade me, this is from my Lord to 
the Scot who dwells in the street of Zaand poort, the dra- 

oon called Walter Gordon of Lochinvar, serving in Doug- 
as’sregiment. So I went there willingly enough, and eke 
with s , the more by the token that I knew Wat Gordon 
and his cousin well, as also Will Gordon’s wife, who is a 
wise, sober like lass of Galloway, and can cook excellent 
suppers.” 

“That will serve, sergeant,” said William of Orange. 
“There is some mistake or double-dealing here which I 
shall doubtless discover in i time. Come to me both 
together at the camp this day week at the hour of noon, 
and I will have further conference with you in my tent. 
You are at liberty to join your regiment, and to take 
your friend with you.” 

Thereupon Walter went to the Prince, and bending on 
his knee, he presented him with the despatches which in 
the inn of Brederode he had guarded with his life. 

The Prince took them without a word, and thrust them 
into the breast of his coat as carelessly as though they had 
been so much waste paper. 

For the soldier Prince, who had never known fear him- 
self, took courage in others as a matter of course. 

And so my Lord Barra was left alone in the office of the 
Provost Marshal, looking blackly across his table after 
Wat and Scarlett as they followed the Prince from the 
room. 

[v0 BE conti nUED.) 
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AMATEUR NURSING. 


By thee! to many a hoary maxim of “ye olden days,” 

the nurse of modern times considers it one of her first 
duties to make her patient comfortable. More than ever 
before, Nature is allowed to prescribe for herself, and in 
ordinary cases it is no longer thought wise to deny her 
cravings. Consequently the rules governing the conii- 
tions of the sick-chamber are neither many nor rigid, in- 
dividual cases requiring in most particulars individual 
treatment. 

There are, however, some ever-important things to be re- 
membered, the first of which is that all the surroundings of 
a patient shall be as cheery and natural as possible. ‘The 
chamber should be an attractive one, if it can be so ar- 
ranged, with plenty of windows through which the puri- 
fying sunshine enters during some part of the day. If the 
patient can bear it, the shutters of these should be kept 
open, while a skilful arrangement of screens or a change 
in the position of the bed will protect weakened eyes from 
too great a glare. If more comfortable, the light may be 
somewhat subdued, but it is seldom necessary to shroud a 
sufferer in a funereal gloom, which is always depressing 
and calculated to make one feel extremely ill. Of course 
a careful nurse will never allow her patient to face a light 
directly, or even the dancing flecks of sunshine which 
come through the shutter chinks, and which are usually 
more fascinatingly torturing than a broad glare. 

The air with which an invalid is to fill his lungs hour 
after hour must be pure and sweet, since it is to become 
a powerful ally in the battle with disease. It is not 
enough to ventilate the room thoroughly once a day, 
though that is important, but there should be a steady 
current of air passing through, created perhaps by an open 
fireplace and window lowered slightly at top, or opened 
a little both above and below when there is no chimney 
If one is doubtful about the condition of the air of the 
room, a few breaths of pure outside air will enable one to 
detect any want of freshness in the atmosphere within. 
A little coffee or incense may be burned at times also for 
additional purification. 

While ventilation is important, the temperature of a 
sick-chamber must be kept even, and high enough to make 
weighty bedclothing unnecessary. A thermometer hung 
at the head of the bed, and out of sight of the patient, 
should constantly register sixty-eight degrees or therea- 
bouts (in winter-time). 

To a nervous patient the wrinkles which come in the 
bedding ~p i occasion rea] suffering, and the lower sheet 
should be drawn tightly to the under edges of the mat- 
tress and securely pinned. Another annoyance is the fre- 
quent necessary change of bedlinen, during which one ina 
weak condition is apt to take cold. This may be avoided 
if the nurse will arrange a part of the bed atatime. The 
soiled lower sheet must first be unpinned from the vacant 
side and be pushed as far toward the centre of the couch as 
possible. A clean and thoroughly heated one replaces it, 
being fastened to the lower edge of the mattress and 
smoothed also toward the centre of the bed, where its ex- 
tra width lies in folds. The unused pillow now receives 
its fresh warm covering, and the patient may be gently 
moved to the place prepared for his reception, while from 
the now vacant part the soiled sheet may easily be drawn 
and the new one be stretched and fastened. During the 
operation the warm upper covering has remained undis- 
turbed, being simply loosened at the foot, and now from 
beneath this the upper sheet may be drawn and be re- 
placed by another (heated, of course) without once remov- 
ing the blankets. 

There are many little ways in which the sufferings of 
simple fevers can be alleviated —by cooling drinks or 
cracked ice given in small quantities, cold compresses 
upon forehead and wrists, or by spongings of alcohol and 
cold water, all doing their part toward reducing the tem- 
perature. 

Much of the comfort of an invalid depends upon the 
order of his surroundings — whether medicine - bottles 
stand grimly out of place upon the mantel-shelf, or pic- 
tures hang straight upon the wall, and even more he will 
notice any want of daintiness and neatness in his nurse. 
She should be a paragon in this respect, as well as in her 
quiet movements and tactful notice of her patient’s needs 
without asking questions. She must see for herself that 
pillows require shaking, and know when the hot-water 
bag should be applied to cold feet without troubling their 
tired owner about the matter, and she must be able, more- 
over, to administer medicines and nourishment at appoint- 
ed times and comfortably to him. A wise nurse seldom 
asks her charge ‘‘ how he is feeling to-day,” and never 
discusses his symptoms and condition in his presence, since 
her aim is to keep his thoughts as far as possible from 
himself. In serious illness, where every change must be 
watched, it is customary to keep a written record of tem- 
perature, amount of nourishment and sleep taken, etc., 
which report is quietly submitted to the physician in 
charge upon his recurring visits. There is nothing more 
annoying to many people, next to creaking shoes, than to 
have whispering carried on in their chamber during ill- 
ness. It is very suggestive of mystery in one’s case, of 
something serious of which one must not be told—a sus- 
picion anything but beneficial. All conversation must be 
in natural tones, so that the patient may hear if he wishes, 
and as to subject, must of course exclude anything exciting. 

Whether professionally in charge or for love’s sake, one 
should not attempt to do all of the nursing herself. There 
is no work more exhausting than attendance upon the 
sick, and in protracted illness especially she must, for her 
own sake and for that of her patient, take time for regular 
rest and exercise. Her selected assistant will quickly learn 
to follow directions, which should be left written in detail 
to avoid mistakes. 

When the period of convalesence is reached the trials 
of a nurse often begin, and she may be tempted to recall 
rather wistfully the time when her patient, lamblike, sub- 
mitted unquestioningly to her behests. But a little irrita- 
bility must be expected, and of course will not be noticed, 
while the nurse cheerily does everything in her power to 
keep her charge in good spirits and to make the long 
days pass pleasantly. With gradually returning strength 
the appetite of a convalescent increases, and there will 
be need of dainty dishes to tempt yet not tax the weak- 
ened powers. In this particular matter of food a nurse is 
sometimes tempted to grow too indulgent, but she must 
remember that it is often no kindness to yield to the 
wishes of her patient, and in this, as in all that pertains to 
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her kingdom, remain arbiter, quietly carrying ber point 
without disputing it, 

The preparation of food for the sick is an art in itself. 
In the first place, it must be of the most nourishing kind 
and with as little waste about it as possible. Eggs, milk, 
grucls of cereals, meat broths, or purée of beans or pease 
are, for instance, strengthening foods, while white bread, 
potatoes, and preparations of starch are of much less value 
in building up wasted tissues. Milk is more constantly 
given nowadays than ever before, and where it cannot be 
tuken by itself is made digestible and pleasant by the ad- 
dition of Vichy or by a little lime-water. There are num- 
berless delicate modes of preparin ogee, those in which 
the eggs are raw or —- mci | being preferable. 

As to the seasoning and preparation in — of food 
for a sick-chamber, it must of course be faultless, being 
neither scorched nor underdone, with neither too much 
nor too little salt, and it should be always tasted be- 
fore being served, so that everything may be right. There 
is nothing more trying in illness than to be tendered a 
poorly cooked or cold meal. (This latter fault is an un- 
pardonable one, since the use of very hot covered dishes 
will be a complete protection, even if the tray must be 
brought through cold corridors.) Variety is the spice of 
this little fragment of life also, and the nurse will make 
frequent changes in the diet of her charge, and see to it 
that one article of food, however delicious, is not served 
too often, or successively. 

In arranging the tray one must be careful that its cov- 
ering be smooth and spotless, the china in good condition, 
and, above all, that nothing is forgotten, so that an egg 
will not grow cold while the nurse runs for a spoon, or 
needed food be left untasted because no sugar was thought 
of. A freshly cut flower or two laid upon the snowy cov- 
ering make the little repast doubly attractive, and bring 
to the weary occupant of a sick-chamber a little message 
of love and good cheer. 





QCARLET parties have been given before, but they are 
\) revived again, and some girls have arranged to give 
one next week which they pretend will outdo all previous 
attempts at this sort of entertainment. They have sent 
out all the invitations on scarlet paper (but of course in 
white envelopes), and have asked the guests to come ar- 
rayed from top to toe in brilliant scarlet. It is hard on 
the blond girls, and will, no doubt, make them look ghast- 
ly pale; but they are quite willing to sacrifice the becom- 
ing in order not to mar the effect of the tout ensemble. 
The men will all wear red coats. That they do not object 
to, as their golf coats and hunting-coats come into good 
play, and are always effective. 

One of the prettiest gowns, to be worn by one of the 
girls, is to be of red mousseline de soie, accordion-pleat d, 
made over silk of a much deeper shade. The same idea of 
two tones is carried out in the bodice, which will be o! a 
pale shade of the mousseline de soie over the darker sik, 
and it will be trimmed with shaded red roses, from the 
palest pink to the deepest red. In her hair she will wear 
an aigrette of the three shades. Red satin slippers and 
red silk stockings and a pair of black kid gloves will 
complete this stunning costume, which will have the 
advantage of perhaps escaping the ‘‘ Mephistophelian ” 
appearance of some of the other girls’ dresses. Jacque- 
minot rose paper shades will cover the lamps both on the 
table and in the drawing-room, and bonbons, cakes, and 
all that goes for table decorations will be tied up with red 
satin ribbons. 


To vary the monotony of always dancing, the young 
people, of whom there will be only about fifty, have ar- 
ranged to have all sorts of amusing games. One which 
may be new to some of us will be played at tables of 
about ten or fifteen at each one. It is an old Roman 
game, and they call it ‘‘egg-blowing.” The players are 
divided into two sides. An egg which has been blown is 
placed in the middle of the table, and is blown from one 
side to the other. The point of the game consists in seein 
on which side are the best blowers and who can succee 
in keeping the egg away from them. As a game it has 
not really much point, but, after an old-fashioned turn at 
‘*chair short,” gives the girls and men a chance to rest at 
least, if nothing else. 


A musical club in the true sense of the word is being 
organized by some of the music-loving young people of 
New York, and they are determined to make a success of 
it. A certain number of young girls started out some 
weeks ago to form this club, thinking they had it on the 
right basis and thoroughly understood how it was to be 
managed. They made a mistake, however. They got ex- 
cellent amateur talent together both for vocal and instru- 
mental music. The meetings were to be once in two weeks, 
and each member who could was to have one in turn. 
The first one has just taken place, and the lesson taught 
there has been a good one. The talent was there, the 
music-lovers were there (among the members), but the 
audience is what failed to be satisfactory. It was not well 
chosen. It was a thoroughly unappreciative audience, 
who talked through the entire evening. So now the 
original members are reorganizing. The girls who be- 
long insist that the guests who are invited must be fond 
of music. What is the use, they say, of asking people to 
come and listen to music who would rather talk? 

Only true musie-lovers will be invited to the fortnightly 
meetings of the ‘Saturday Evening Musical Club” in fu- 
ture. ft a girl is studying hard to be a good singer, or to 
play well on any instrument, let it be a piano, violin, man- 
dolin, or banjo, nothing in the world annoys her so much 
as to have people laugh and talk while she is trying to 
give proof of her hard work! With the firm purpose of 
improving each other and gaining confidence by playing 
and singing ‘in public” this club was started, as the 
members have talent and intelligence to back them, they 
are sure to succeed. The girl who got this club up says: 
**People should never be mixed up. If you give a mu- 
sical, ask those who are fond of music, rather than of dan- 
cing, whist, or talking.” And the same with everything. 
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As the season wanes, and the girls are thinking of long 
evenings spent at home during Lent, with no ig, no 
balls, they have taken time by the forelock, and are pre- 
paring for it. Their mothers used to knit, and the 
girls have tried knitting lately—golf stockings. Knitting 
was too prehistoric, but now they have gone back to what 
seems to cover all ages, and never goes ‘‘ out of fashion ”— 
embroidery. A class in embroidery has just been started, 
and so far there are at least eighteen members. They 
meet once a week in the morning, from eleven until one 
o'clock, at the house of a young married woman (who 
should be called a girl, as she is oy twenty years old), and 
there they learn to embroider. For the expense of the teach- 
er each girl Pry thirty-two cents a lesson. She teaches 
them all the difficult stitches and the combination of colors, 
and before the winter is over we may hope to see grand 
results. They are all trying to see who can make the pret- 
tiest table cover or centre-piece. When the lesson is over, 
of course they have lunch. Epita LAavuRENCE. 


ANSWERS-TO “é# 


} CORRESPONDENTS 


Patriz H.—You do not state the nature of the dark spots on the 
dining-table, ——— they will ys ard in the polishing. Use a 
mixture of equal parts of olive oil and turpentine. Apply with a 
flannel cloth, and polish with a clean flannel cloth. This al once ur 
twice a week will keep the table in condition, 

E. M.—Avicidal (meaning bird-killing) is a word of recent coinage, 
having reference to the enormous quantities of feathers worn on farh- 
ionable hats at the present time. 

Bunnxy.—The pattern will be given, bat just when we cannot say. 

Ovp Sunsormer.—When cutting a waist lining by a pattern taken 
from the pattern sheet, lay the front pattern on a double fold of the 

is, with the front edge close to the selvage. The backs and the 
ront side pieces are similarly laid straight on the lining, but the back 
side piece must be so laid that the waist-line is on the cross-thread of 
both lining and material, The sleeve pattern is laid with the outside 
seam from the top to the elbow running with the léngthwise thread of 
the —There is a lace handkerchief design on the pattern sheet 
with Bazan No. 9 of last year’s, volume, 

Manton Mersxy.—lIt is perfectly proper for a hostess, who encloses 
with her own cards to a tea those of a friend who is visiting her, to 
send invitations to the friends of her visitor, although they may be 
strangers to herself; it is not necessary for the hostess to call before 
the tea on people she invites for the sake of her friend, unless she has 
a slight acquaintance with them, when a call would be proper; and she 
need not return their tea visits unless she is especially requested to do 
so. In this country a lady never wears a low-necked gown in the day- 
time. The proper attire for a hostess and the ladies who receive with 
her at an afternoon tea is a high-necked, long-sleeved dress, which 
should touch in the back and may be as elaborate and dressy as de- 
sired; gloves should be worn with this costume, The refreshments 
should include tea, bouillon, or chocolate with whipped cream, or both 
a mild puwch, sandwiches of plain buttered bread with caviare, minced 
chickeu, patés de foies gras, etc., fancy cakes, boubons, almonds, and 
frappé if desired. The refreshments may be served from one large 
table prettily decorated with flowers, candles, small dishes of bonbone, 
cakes, etc., at which two ladies preside, one pouring the tea, the other 
bouillon, chocolate, or punch, or the ladies may preside at small tables, 
or else the refreshments may be served and parsed by waiters. The 
best kind of entertainment to give to the receiving party after the tea 
is a dinner, but if you do not care to give a dinner, have an informal 
supper; you might ask some other peuple, so as to include gentlemen, 
and have the supper served from a large table and panned by waiters 
to the guests, who may be seated informally about the parlor or dining- 
room. A good menu would be bouillon, deviled crabs, chicken cro- 
quettes, and celery salad with mayonnaise dressing, ices and cakes and 
coffee. After the supper, if dancing is not in favor, the guests may 
play cards for prizes, or any other amusing game, or, what is at present 
a good kind of entertainment, they may make silhoueties, For this 
form of amusement the hostess should have ready one or two dozen 
large sheets of paper, black on one side and white on the other, and as 
many sheets of plain white card-board. A sheet of paper is fastened 
to the wall with the white side out; a lighted candle is placed oppo- 
site the paper, and the guest is seated between the candle and the wall, 
so that the shadow of her profile falls upon the-paper. Some one 
traces the shadow with a pencil, and it is then cut out and pasted on 
the card-board with the biack side up. 

Severat Sussouiuens.—The depth of mourning worn, and the 
length of time that a person should wear it when in bereavement for an 
uncle, aunt, niece, or nephew, depend largely on the intimacy that 
has existed between the relations previous to the death; when the re- 
lationship has been very intimate, as when they have had the same resi- 
dence, for instance, six months or even a year would be a proper 
time to wear black, but where the intimacy has not been very close, 
three months would be about the correct length of time. 

An Ovp Scunsortser.—A caller when making a visit on a person who 
is a guest in a household should certainly ask and leave a card for the 
hostess as well as the visitor; but it is not necessary to make a call on 
the hostess before the guest's arrival. The hostess may see the caller 
or allow her visitor to make excuses, as she prefers, and such attention 
does not demand from her a return call. It is not necessary that a 
caller making a visit on a guest should ask for any of the ladies of the 
family except the guest's hustess.—Y our dress queries will be auswered 
elsewhere. 

Morure.—The Lay dress for a child’s nurse to wear in the house 
ordinarily is a neat, light, — made gingham gown, av apron with 
a deep hem, and a cap; a plain black dress is worn by a nurse on the 
sireet, in travelling, and out-of-doors generally in cold weather, with a 
white apron and a plain black hat or bonvet. A nurse seldom wears a 
cap in the street; her hat should be a straw or felt sailor or other 
simple shape, or, if she is an elderly woman, a close bonnet trimmed 
very plainly with black ribbon.—Any kind of white fur is suitable for 
a baby-carriage robe, the quality depending on the amount that can 
be spent for the robe; Angora or the long silky white Jamb’s far is the 
usual thing. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 
NO. XIIL—LINING -HATS.—SPRING HATS.—BONNET 
TIES 
7° line a hat is a very simple matter, though, from the 

trouble most people make of it, one would think it 
very difficult. The medium depth of a head lining is 
about one-eighth of a yard, but there are occasions where 
an extra high or very shallow crown requires one wider 
or narrower accordingly. Allow 1} inches for turnings, 
but do not cut it wide enough to meet when drawn up. 
Start sewing at the back of the hat, holding the material 
easily, and taking small stitches about half an inch apart. 
The lining should be sewn from the inside, and with 
a margin for turning of half an inch. After sewing all 
around, lap an inch at the join. The edge is then fin- 
ished by a hem half an inch deep, sewn down by small 
running stitches, as they pull the silk less. A narrow 
taffeta ribbon, such as is used for binding dress seams, is 
run in, and tied ina bow when drawn up to the proper size. 
Before drawing up the ribbon, baste a piece of the hat 
lining to two thicknesses of tissue-paper, and round them 
off to fit in the centre of the crown 





A TYPICAL SPRING HAT. 
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The model of a spring hat illustrated is a representative 
hat for color and style. Itis not loud, yet not too sombre, 
and there isa certain elegance about it that is stylish with- 
out being extreme. It is suitable for a young lady of 
eighteen, and can also be worn by ove much older, pro- 
vided the shape is a The model is of a pretty 
green, bright, but not too light. The roses are piuk, 
with a good deal of foliage, and are placed on both sides 
of the crown. At the back, under the brim, there are 
sprays of white lilac, and a bow of black velvet ribbon 
between. The straw which forms the crown of the hat 
is all woven in one piece, and being very springy and pli- 
able, is easy to arrange gracefully. The front has no trim- 
ming whatever, except a narrow twist of the black velvet 
ribbon where crown aud brim meet. The brim is a very 
good example of the hand-made hat. About six yards of 
straw are required, used in the way described in the last 
lesson on braid-sewing,in Bazar No.2. The straw is of 
course made so that the upper part of the brim is the 
finished side, the under one being the reverse of the straw, 
except for two extra rows at the edge, which are put on 
at the very last, when all wires, etc., are finished off; these 
make the edge double, which is an important feature, as it 
gives a firmer finish, and is usually more becoming 

I have frequently taken a ready-made straw hat which 
looked unimportant and cheap, and by adding a couple of 
rows of straw underneath, changed its appearance entirely. 
The matching of the straw, for an occasion of this kind, 
should be considered from the point of view of similar 
texture rather than exact pattern, as that of course is 
very hard to get, even with the advantage of large stores 
to select material in. 

As an illustration of what can be done for a bonnet, a 
model] is shown, which would, however, be rather difficult 
for an amateur to attempt. The foundation is a wire 
frame, pointed at the front. Yellow straw braid, a little 
more than half an inch wide, was made into six wheels. 
These were sewn on to the frame after it had been cov- 
ered with yellow tulle. In the centre of each a jet orna- 
ment is sewn, and around the two forming the sides are 
rich and novel rings of cut jet. The straw wheels are 
finished with a reverse row at the edge, just the same as 
the brim of a hat. 

The trimming is very simple and unique. Black fluted 
chiffon edged with narrow yellow Valenciennes lace forms 
the ties and a knotted arrangement at the back; it ap- 
pears also as the rosette in front, and is used over the 
loops of corn-colored ribbon standing up behind it. This 
bonnet was made by Madame Carlier of Paris, and is an 
exceedingly stylish model, and will be perfectly wearable 
for two seasons, as the idea is quite novel. There is the 
real secret of a well-dressed woman—to have something 





STRAW AND JET SPRING BONNET. 

which is not commonplace. Leave the novelties that 
every one takes, and which will only last a season for that 
reason, and endeavor to get something that has an idea, 
that will have a style of its own to the last, without being 
too far removed from the popular fashions to cause com- 
ment. 

Regarding ties on a bonnet, it is perfectly correct to 
wear a bonnet without them, even for middle-aged ladies. 
The question must be decided personally. A lady with 
round full chin usually does without them whenever she 
can; in nine cases out of ten no one would notice their 
absence. 

A lady with a thin long face, and hair dressed tightly at 
the sides, often wishes she did not have to wear them. It 
is quite possible for her also to dispense with them, es- 
pecially in the summer, if she wears a soft, fluffy neck 
trimming on either dress or cape. The manner in which 
she dresses her hair will also make a great difference. 
Very frequently a woman absolutely refuses to make any 
concessions On that point, and the only thing to do then is 
to allow some of the trimming to come down on each side 
of the hair. Zaipa Ben- Yusur. 

THE END. 
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Fie. 1.—EMBROIDERED LINEN SCARF OR TOWEL. 


For working patteru see Fig. 3 on back of pattern-sheet Supplement. 





KMBRUIDERKED CHAIR-BACK CUSHION. 
For design see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supp! 


{See Fra. 2.) 
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FIG. 1.—FULL SIZE. 
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Fie. 2—DRAWN-WORK BORDER FOR SCARF OR TOWEL, 


WORK DESIGNS. 
: ws linen scarf or towel shown in Fig. 
1, which is twenty-four inches in 
width, has « deep embroidered border car- 
ried out in white and Delft blue linen 
thread. A working pattern of the wide 
border is given full size and in minute de- 
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Fie. 2.—DRAWN-WORK BORDER FOR 
TEA CLOTH, FIG. 1.—FULL SIZE. 





Fie. 1.—TEA CLOTH WITH ALL-OVER EMBROIDERY.—(Sxx Fie. 2.) 
For working pattern see Fig. 7 on embroidery side of pattern sheet. 
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lacelike stitches, which are 
shown in detail. Fig. 2 on 
page 100 shows in full size 
the two-inch drawn-work bor- 
der below the embroidered 
design. This has a wide 
drawn space at the middle, 
with a narrower one on either 
side, separated by a three-six- 
teenth space of linen. The 
edges are hem-stitched in bars 
of four threads, taking a little 
stitch around the margin from 
above hetween each two 
knots. The bars in the narrow 
spaces are grouped in threes; 
in the wide space four bars are 
darned together in point de 
reprise, then oue bar is added 
on either side, at the middle 
another pair is added, and in 
the second half these are 
dropped in the same order. 

The cushion illustrated is a 
flat down pad, ten inches by 
thirteen, covered with yellow 
satin, the front embroidered in 
a floral design, of which the 
outline design is given under 
No. VIII. on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement; the blossom is in 

~ white shading to yellow, leaves 
and stems in shaded gray- 
green, the ribbon in pale old- 
rose. Full double frills on 
the sides are of India silk to 
match the satin. 

An elaborately embroidered 
cloth an inch or two more than 
a yard square has a rich Ori- 
ental appearance, the ground 
being a loosely woven Bulga- 
rian linen of an écru tinge, 
with the design carried out in 
cinnamon -red silk and Jap- 
anese gold thread. Draw the 
design in full on tracing-pa- 








Fie. 1.—TEA GOWN TRIMMED WITH CHIFFON AND LACE —{See Fie. 2) 
For pattern and description see No, L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


tail, on the embroidery side of the pattern sheet; 
on either side of the cat-stitched edge of this wide 
border there is a narrow outline design, which is 
given in Fig. 54,on the pattern side of the sheet, 
The large border is outlined throughout in stem 
stitch, the heavier parts of the design having a dou- 
ble outline with a satin-stitch filling between. The 
filling of the floral figures is in a variety of oper 





Fie. 2.—BACK OF TEA GOWN, FIG. 1 





GOWN WITH ADJUSTABLE VEST. 


per first, adding the various parts according to 
the instructions given with Fig. 7 on the em- 
broidery side of the pattern sheet, and repeating 
Ja the design for the rest of the cloth with the help 
qSAATe RT , } of the illustration. It is then transferred to the 
linen by means of transfer-paper. The entire 
design is outlined in stem stitch, and a variety 
of open stitches are used in the filling, which 
are faithfully reproduced in Fig. 7. The light 
fine lines and rays are in gold thread; the rest 
of the work is silk.: The edge is simply fin- 
ished with a hem headed by the drawn. thread 
border shown in full size in Fig.2. On either 
side of this is a line of plait stitch worked as 
follows: Take a slanting stitch upward from 
left to right over nine threads in height and 
three in- width, bring the thread up again at 
the same height after an interval of three 
threads, take a similar stitch from left to right 
downward, bring out the needle three threads 
PP above at an interval of three threads to the 
Sis “Wee left; repeat. 


TAFFETA WAIST. 
| Byes green taffeta is the material of this 
APRONS FOR GIRLS FROM % TO 10 YEARS OLD. bodice, which is trimmed with narrow 
For patterns and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. jet-spangled net insertions. It has a yoke 


For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fie. 1.—WHITE SERGE GOWN WITH TUCKS AND BRAID.—(See Fria, 2.) 
For pattern and description see No. III. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


which is tucked horizontally, and below there are 
perpendicular clusters of tucks with insertions be- 
tween. The small-puffed sleeves are banded 
lengthwise. 


OPEN WINDOWS 
HAT Americans as a general thing suffer from 
living in overheated rooms must be conceded, 
and perhaps we would be hardier, less liable to colds, 
and maladies which follow in their wake, if we be- 
lieved more firmly in the beneficent effect of open 
windows. No one taking daily trips over ferries, 
or frequent short journeys by train, can fail to ob- 
serve that many people are comparatively indiffer- 





Fie, 2~BACK OF WHITE SERGE GOWN, FIG. 1. 





TAFFETA WAIST WITH JETTED LACE INSERTIONS. 
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ent to impure air so long as it is warm air, 
and the heavy, vitiated atmosphere of cabins 
and railway cars, distressing to lovers of 
fresh air, apparently disturbs very little those 
who go about enduring its discomfort until 
it fails to be an annoyance to them. 

Plenty of fresh air in our living-rooms, in 
our public conveyances, in our bedchambers, 
our schools, and our churches, would insure 
us longer lives and more joy in living. The 
children who are warmly dressed, and sent 
out of doors to play in all weathers, have 
rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and a look of gen 
uine health. They are very different from 
the pallid little house plants on whom the 
cold air is never allowed to blow. 

We may avoid draughts, and protect our 
selves from the effect of a sudden chill by the 
judicious choice of warm wool for our under- 
clothing, and by loose and well-made gar- 
ments which confine no vital part. But let 
us have the open window, if not all the time, 
then at intervals through the day, so that the 
house may be flooded with pure air, and 
noxious germs be put to flight 

In many houses there is a constant and dis 
tressingly evident odor of dinners past per 
vading the atmosphere. The concentrated 
scents and essences of vegetables, of roasts 
and fries and broils, cling to the furniture, 
fill the carpets and curtains, and subtly do 
violence to the refinement which snail be 
long to every beautifully appointed home. 
Ten minutes’ airing of a house three times a 
day, after each meal, would be sufficient to 
exorcise the ghosts of departed dinners, and 
give every room freshness and sweetness. 
No odor should be suffered to permeate a 
house except that sweet fragrance which 
comes from absolute, inviolate cleanliness, 
and from flowers which are agreeable to 
every sense. 

There is another and less obvious way in 
which we may keep open our windows. 
Some of us are never very ready to receive 
new impressions; we shut our doors, so to 
speak, and bar our windows, and retain old 

rudges, old prejudices, old superstitions. 

‘be dim chaos of our mental background is 

not unlike an ancient lumber-closet, gray 
with dust, and full of confused litter. he 
march of events does not arrest our attention, 
because we are preoccupied, and the space we 
have at command is pre-empted by useless 
and bygone notions, If we can but say, 
* All the windows of my soul I open to the 
sun,” there will be at once a great gain; we 
shall be responsive to good influences, pro- 
gressive instead of retrograding in our views, 
and life-for us will have fuller and richer 
experiences. 


ABOUT SUENTS. 

6 le two principal methods by which the 

perfume of flowers is obtained are by 
absorption and maceration, in both of which 
the fresh flowers are steeped in grease or oil. 
A third method is to steep ether through the 
flowers, and distil the resulting liquid to 
dryness. It is the most perfect of all, but 
too costly for practical use, as to make an 
ounce of the solid scent costs two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Attar of rose and its congener, rose-water, 
come mainly from Turkey. Their source 
is our old friend the hundred - leaf, which 
is planted in gardens wpon long northern 
slopes, and carefully tended. ay is the 
harvest season. Only fresh-opened flowers 
are picked, and they must be plucked before 
sunrise. The petals are put, with twice 
their weight of water, into a copper still. 
The liquid which passes once is the rose- 
water of commerce, with the precious attar 
floating in globules on its surface. It is set 
out at night so the attar may harden enough 
to be skimmed off. Tradition hath it that 
the first attar ever known was accidentally 
discovered by Nau Jehan, the great em- 
press, who, walking in her garden beside a 
canal of rose-water, first saw the oily par- 
ticles on its top,and skimming them with 
her palm, inhaled their delightful fragrance. 
The attar of to-day is very often spoiled by 
the prevalent practice of mixing shavings of 
sandal-wood through the rose petals in the 
still. It doubles the return of attar, but 
gives a heavy cloying fragrance, as unlike 
as possible to the freshness of pure rose. 

e owe Italy in large part our citrene 
scents—bergamot and its congeners, as well 
as orris-root, From China come musk and 
civet, animal products both. India sends 
cassia, cloves, sandal-wood, patchouli, besides 
fragrant gums and spices. Vanilla, fruit of 
a tropic vine, comes mainly from the French 
island of Reunion. England's mild sun warms 
equally wholesome lavender and pungent 
peppermint; oil of bitter almonds comes most- 
ly from Spain. It is produced from the dry 
cake which has yielded up its fatness to pre- 
vious pressure. Ambergris, a secretion of 
the “right” or sperm whale, is found in 
many seas in lumps running from a few 
pounds to half a ton. Besides all these there 
are gums, spices, essential oils without num- 
ber at the perfumers’ command, to say no- 
thing of the wonderful chemical products 
that imitate to the life every odor and flavor 
of nature 

Perfumes were early recognized as more 
than manifestations of mere luxury. Re- 
ony Rome in its days of sternest virtue 

id not disdain to hang over its lintels a 
bunch of verbena, as protection from the 
evil-eye. Pliny mentions eighty-five reme- 
dies derived from odorous rue, thirty-two 
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from the rose, forty-one from mint, twenty- 
one from the lily, and seventeen from the 
violet. 

Beyond question perfumes are most vari- 
ous in effect. Nervous people should use 
always simple flower essences. Violet in 
particular is especially suited to them — 
while any scent with a musk basis is strong: 
ly irritant. 

Chemically prepared odors, whole and sev- 
eral, are always irritant—sometimes poison- 
ous, as in cases of extreme constitutional 
sensitiveness. Citrene perfumes—bergamot, 
neroli,and so on—are, in the main, refreshing. 
So are the rose scents, unless very much 
underlaid with the animal odors — musk, 
civet, or ambergris. Thyme has a very 
strong tonic quality. Lavender is peculiarly 
soothing. Patchouli is stimulant, but not 
burtfully so. Jasmine alone is. one of the 
most cheering scents, though very depress- 
ing in many of its compounds, eliotrope, 
so-called, has a basis of vanilla, re-enforced 
with bitter-almond freshened with flower 
scents, and fixed usually with musk or am- 
bergris. Save to exceptionally strong nerves, 
it is irritant, unless used with great modera- 
tion, 

Sandal, either as oil or in powder, is glo- 
riously tonic. Its virtue was known to the 
Greeks, who anointed themselves with it for 
the Olympic Games. Only the heart of it 
is fragrant. When the trunk grows more 
than twelve inches through, the fragrance 
becomes too faint to be valuable. The finest 
sandal-wood grows just at the crown of the 
root. Gatherers of it grub up the trunks 
instead of cutting them, and bury the wood 
upside down in the black tropic earth. A 
little later they dig it up again, when the 
white ants have removed every vestige of 
bark and sap-wood, without touching the 
precious heart. 

Several trees of the eucalyptus family 
have aromatic properties as pronounced as 
their prophylactic ones. All and several they 
are tonic; sometimes a trifle over-stimulating 
to weak organisms. Other woods yielding 
aromatic essential oils are sassafras, cedar, 
and rosewood,all of which are refreshing and 
antifebrile. 

Every perfume of commerce is more or 
less a bouquet—that is to say, the result of 
deft combination, where one thing gives 
strength, another sweetness, a third the un- 
familiar tang that shall stamp it a novelty of 
the first water. Musk or ambergris, the 
prime depurants, enters more or less into all, 
as without one of them it is impossible to pro- 
duce a lasting perfume. In the best goods 
you find very litthke—the mere suspicion ne- 
cessary. Cheap scents, on the other hand, 
reek with them to such an extent as often to 
make use of them hazardous. 

M. M. WIL1aMs. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every poet of the 
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world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 
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COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Refreshment and 
delicate nourishment. 








Vor. XXX., No. 5. 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 
and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 


White Rose Transparent 
Glycerine Soap. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS | 


SNR 


Send 15 cents in stamps 
for sample cake. 
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Cuar_es E. Pervear, Agent 


American Hair Cloth Company. ee. 








The expression of the dressmaker, 
caused by Hair Cloth today being 
a case of necessity—not a matter 
EP ee 


Book of Samples for a postal. 


“Got to have 





Hair Cloth!” 


All dealers should carry 
these styles: 








[Herring-bone—r0/3, 16/3, 10/4, 
14/4, tols. 
French—146/3, 200/3, 206/3. 
French Imperial—ao6/¢. 
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PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 








‘Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 


THE GUIDE - - 
and your Choice 


Om*Japan Moraine Glory, or Pansy Choice mised, for 


Two packets 25c., three packets 30c, Full retail price 45 cts. 


5% 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables, and is up 
to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed free 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When ordering state where you 
saw this adv. and we will senda 
packet of Flewer Seeds free 
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HARPER’S 
MACAZINE 


Has long held its place in the very 
front of the best magazines.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Feb. 22, 1896. 


$4.00 A YEAR 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 











GIVES 
Vigor ana Health 


isa Perfect Food. Tonic and Restora- 
he nourishing elements of meat. 


Somatose 
aenwed Dr invalids and dyspeptice and those 
nourishment and a restores 6 appetite. May be 
taken dry or in water, milk, etc. 

At Drugegicts in 2-oz., 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Tins 


mailed . Ye ts 
Jor Parbenfabrisen vorm. Priedr. Bayer & Oo., Biberfeld. 
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Stern BroS 


are now showing 
in their 


Infants’ 
Outfitting Dep’ts 


Spring Importations 


of 
Long and 
Short Dresses, 
Skirts, Wrappers, 
Bath Robes, 
Baskets, 
Guimpes, 
Coats, 
Hats and Caps, 
Nurses’ and 
Maids’ Aprons 
at 


Attractive Prices 


West 23d St. 





Here is a magnificent offer for @ 
every mother, or about-to-be § 
mother; an offer which deserves % 
quick attention. Ww 

The publishers of TRAINED % 
MOTHERHOOD, in order to intro- % 
duce their magazine quickly to @ 
half a million mothers, make the @ 
following splendid offer: One 
copy of either 


CARE OF CHILDREN 

by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, fine % 
English cloth, over 300 pages, price @ 
$1.25. Its author will be remem- % 
bered as for years editor of The % 
Mothers’ Department of The La- @ 
dies Home Journal. Itis a practical © 
book from every standpoint, and % 
Zion's Herald says of it: “Itshould @ 
be in the hands of every mother.” © 
Or, as a second choice, 


PREPARATION FOR 
MOTHERHOOD 


by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. The ¥ 
Trained Nurse’ says of this book: § 
‘* The remarkable favor shown this ¢ 
author’s work on the care of chil- ¥ 
dren, and the universal good opin- & 
ion entertained for her advice as §¢ 
to the physical welfare of woman- ¥ 
@ kind itis hoped will insure a large @ 
® demand for the new work.” 12mo, @ 
P 320 pages, cloth, $1.25. 7 
AN Now, as a_ special pow fe aq 
h limited time only, we willsend your 4 
> choice of either of the above works ¥ 
s together with 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD 


® for one year, either book anda @ 
® whole year’s subscription for one ¥ 
\ dollar. ry 
' TRAINED MOTHERHOOD, pub- % 
®% lished monthly, is the magazine } 
@ you need. In it, the best authori- 
§ ties the world over give you their @ 
helpful advice on matters of baby’s 3 
@ health, comfort, clothing, educa- 
® tion, amusement, etc. Send $1.00 
@ and mention which book you choose 
4 to. Address, 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD CO. 


$533333333333I33I33 52323 23393333333333333393333939>: 





MATE NOW. Holden’s new Book 

on Birds, mating, food, care, for 25 cts. 

stamps. a canary, trained 
u 


B | RD fancy flute, water notes. 


8) 
G. A. HOLDEN" , 240 6th Av., near 15th St., N. ¥. 


and other com- 

missions careful- 

ly executed. Ten 
experience. References from customers and 
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ELIA M. ARTHUR, 146 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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pretty? 







Upholstery Dep't. 


LACE CURTAINS:— 
Louis XIV. Design, $5.00, 
$8.50,8 12.50, $16.75, $20.00, 


and 3 
formerly %8.00, 918.09 $36.15, 


$27.50, $35.00, $4 
PORTIERES :— 
French Velour,—Artistic De- 
signs and Colors 


formerly $45.00 per pair. 


DRAPERY MATERIALS :— 
Double - faced Armure, —50 
inches wide, 

$1.95 and $2.50 per yard. 


WALL HANGINGS :— 
Satin Damask, 50 inches wide, 
—A very large variety of De- 
signs and Shades, 
$2.75 per yard; 
formerly $4.00. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Twenty-third Street, 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


Outwears, outwashes, and out- 
looks all other wash fabrics. 

Sold by all leading retailers. 
Free samples of the latest dress 
and shirt waist designs for 1897 
if you'll send your address to 


Parkhill Mite. Co., Fae | 
For Falt and Winter et and Cloaks 

FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the 
#2 Rigby Process 


is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 

sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 
Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods 
clearly stamped ‘‘ FIBRE CHAM 
p Pe 2 aay. > 
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Ask to see it. 
OlS Guaranteed Waterproof by 
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None genuine unless 
RI CESS.”’ 
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ERA 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


HI 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERICA. Illus- 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
ABOUT PARIS. 
THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS, Illustrated. 
THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Ornamental, $1 25. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


FICTION 
VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS. Illustrated by C. D. Grsson. 


Ornamental, $1 00; Paper, 60 cents. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Illustrated. 


THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES. 


mental, $1 50. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. A Story. Illustrated by C. D. Gisson. Post 8vo, Cloth, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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For more than forty years 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


has been in use in every part of the world, and the testimony is universal 
as to its superior value. 
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é Silk-Warp ” 


PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 
An idealized 
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D. Alla & Ub 


CLOAK DEPT. 


Are showing an assortment of 
HUSSAR, WALKING 


and 


ETON JACKETS | 


trimmed with Brandenburg 
braids, new collar effects, made 
in materials adapted both for 
the present and 


EARLY SPRING WEAR 





Entrances, 18th St., 19th St., and 6th Ave, 
(18th Street Elevated Station) 
NEW YORK 





MOST WELCOME 
WEDDING GIFT. 


SILENT - 

‘¢ Mother’s Machine’’ 
With Latest Improvements. Lightest 
Running, Easiest Managed. 
Greatly aids domestic bliss. 





the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Gent) 


> 
Ci smabl Ks (0 
Dress Fabrics. 


Drap a’ Eté, French Cashmere, 
Openwork Canvas, 
Diagonals. 


GRENADINE NOVELTIES. 
English Mobairs, 








To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 


Fancy Plaids, Checks, Stripes. 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44- pound sample best T import - 


roadway Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK, 
EA nds fine Family Teas 
E 


po 
on recaias of $2.00 and this “ad.” 

T REAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 
Box 289. 81 & 88 Vesey Street, New York. 














OVERHEARD ON THE 





“ INDIGESTIO,” 


‘T UNDERSTAND THESE BIRDS FREQUENTLY FOLLOW THESE SHITS ALL THE WAY AOROSS THE OORAN 


JUST (N THE HOPK OF GETTING SOMETHING TO KAT.” 
Hab ANY Sense | SHOULD THINK THEY'D CHOOSE SOME OTHER LINE THAN 


“owen! Ilr tusy 


rue 


ON CERTAIN AUTHORS. 


DICKENS 
Iw youth I loved him, and I read and read, 
By light of day, by candle-light in bed, 
Each line he wrote; not any single word 
He spoke was by these ears of mine unheard 
The woes of David in bis early youth 
Were so unlike my own they seemed the truth. 


The fun of Pickwick and of-Sairey Gamp - 
Brought joy to me at home and in the camp 


Bat as I older grew and thought of him 
Whose glory has not yet begun to dim, 
And as I read the life he led by those 
Supposed to know what no outsider knows, 


I wondered if his pathos, held so dear, 
Was after all a pathos true, sincere; 


Was bothered much to know what to believe 
Was there not always “laughter in his sleeve"? 


And I will avewer this, the critic's sneer— 
It came about, I think—well—twice a year: 


Was Dickens good ? Or was Charles Dickens bad 2, 


And is the love some claim to hold a fad? 





Just ask the boy—the honest-minded boy— 
And get your answer plain, without alloy. 


I want no “man's” impression, gained by years 
Of unsubdetantial joys and constant fears. 


I want alone a valine of his art 
Prodaced by one who has an open heart. 


And when I get it, by the Roman gods 
I swear the Dickensites can give us odds! 


——= 


Cuoury. “Te-he! Mies Gunn, I see you ah all 
weddy to ‘ shoot folly as it flies," ye know,” 

Miss Gown (in shooting coatume), “ Why, 1 didn’t 
know that you had invented a flying-machine, Mr. 
Scilly.” 

“ Your wife has such a liquid voice,” said Mr. Fos- 
dick to Mr. Tiff. 

- “ Yea, that’s a pretty good name for it,” replied Mr. 
iff. 

Mr. Fosdick looked up inquiringly, and Mr. Tiff 
added, 

“It never dries up, I know.” 


—_>—— 


Eprror. * Y ou e these jokes were all original?" 
Soutpure..*: Yes, s 


DITOR With whom ? Methuselah 2” 


AFTER THE PLAY. 


DEAR, WHAT PO YOU THINK oF rr Tt” 
A® BROAD as t's LONG.” 


“WwW 
“On, 


HE HAD A GRIEVANCE. 


He had fire in his eye and a stout stick in his band 
as he bru the small boy who guarded the 
portal and strode straight to the editor's desk. 

“ My name is Homer Longfellow Magofiin,” he said. 
“I came to see you about my poem. 

“ Let's see,” replied the ediver, with a positive glance 
at. = heavy cane; “ you left it the other day, I sup- 


i Last Thursday. 
“Laat a Yes, Let me reflect. The title 
goer pee poem was—” 
oy =o refreshed the editor's memory. 
aa was called * Love's Requiem 
of satisfaction an into the editor's face. 
ell, Mr. Magoffin, I am happy to inform you that 
your poem was deemed worthy of publication. It ap- 
at in the Sunday issue, but perhaps you overlooked 
I'll call the office-boy to bring the files abd show 
ou.” 
at, sir—” began the poet, sternly, as the een left 
the room, 

Again the editor interrupted him, for he su 
he was about to ask when he would receive a c 

“Of course you know,” said the editor, “that we the 
not y for poetry.” 

y be hanged, sir!” thandered the poet. “I 
write for fame, not for pelf.” 

“Then you must be perfectly satisfied with our treat- 
ment of your verses. I'm sure that no typographical 
errors marred them, for in this office the proof is read 
with most painstaking ca’ 

“T found no errors | Arts it, "said the poet, as the editor 
received the file from the boy and spread it out upon 
the desk while he turned to the 

“There it is,” said the editor, in wie & * Love's 
Requiem’ with his forefinger, ‘ You will notice that 


it to 


it bears your name in full. Iam utterly at a loss to 
know w !, ou are sO ang You admit that the 
poem itself is # printed proper y.” 


“Tl show you,” howled the t, at the same time 
fr aeping the back of the editor's collar, and shoving 
is face close to the printed sheet. “ Explain, if you 
please, why my poem is followed by a big 
ment of medicine for that tired feeling.” 
To this the editor had no reply ready, whereupon the 
pest doubled him up and dum him in bis waste- 
sket, and then departed, feeling that the honor of 
the Mase had been vindicated. 
Wituam Heney Stveren. 


pr Rad na 


— 


Sreioutteten. “ Hello, old man, what are you mop- 
ing here for? Why aren't you dancing ?” 

Dapsree, “To avoid entanglements.” 

pouayees. “I didu’t know you were so desir- 
able.” 

Fauxras. “Hoh! I'm not. Fact is, first dance I 
had I caught my foot in my partner's dress and 
ripped a mile or two of trimming off it; next time, 
some awkward fool tripped me, and we both went 
down on our hands and noes opposite each other, as 
though we were barking at each other; and the last, [ 

bt my coff-bation in Miss Flaffy's hair, and it 
took nie an hour to get loose. “Next time I dance, it "ll 
be a ghost-dance.” 


—_—_>—— 


“ She says she’s rey -five, but she's thirty-five. I 
can read it between the lines.” 

** What lives 7” 

“ Those on her face.” ’ 


—_—e_ 


“There's one thing about this (soap, », madam,” 
the rocer. “Itsaves backache. 
ves it? Mercy!” sald the practical woman. 
e Zs ‘ho wants to save backache? -I'd'rather squander 
mine. 


said 


—~. 


* You have just been married,” he said, as he stopped 
on his way down the railway car aud addressed a 
young man who occupied a seat with a young lady. 

“How did you know that?” asked the young map, 


“Nevermind how,” replied the other. ‘I know 
that you have just been married. So has this young 
lady. You have just been married to each other. 
You are the bridegroom and she is the bride.” 

* You are right, stranger,” the young man admitted, 
“ but I'll-be dinged if I know how you found it out.” 

*T'll tell you that later, but just now I will merely 
add that you were married this morning, and that you 
are now on your honey-mooh trip. Am I right?” 

“Yoo are, stranger, but won't you tell as how you 
discovered these things so accurately ?” 

**Yes, 1 will tell you. 1 discovered them through 
my cultivated powers of observation. I noticed you 
two snuggling up to each other, regardless of whether 
school kept or not. When you thought no one was 
looking I saw you steal a kiss. I noted the rice in 
your hat when yon placed it in the rack, and 1 per- 
ceived that some of it had got entangled in your bride’s 
shirt-waist. 1 observed, too, shat the lady is dressed 
in dainty white, that she takes her lavender glave off 
her left hand ever and anon and admires the two rin 
ou her third finger—one a plain gold circlet, and the 
other set with a sparkling stone. I noted the blise- 
ful expression in both your faces, and the ve ba A in 
which you gaze into each other's eyes. Besides that, 
I obeerved you board the train, and I noticed that you 
were escorted to the station by a merry throng of 
young meu aud maidens; and in addition to al) this, I 
saw your trunks put on board the baggage-car. Their 
handles were decorated with white satin bows—deli- 
cate attentions from thoughtful friends, who wished to 
make your launch upon the sea of matrimony as au- 
spicions an occasion as possible. I may add,” the 
speaker went on, “ while expressing my congratula- 
tions and best wishes, that | am Herlock Shomes, the 
great detective.” 

Mr. Shomes went on into the smoking-car, and the 
bridegroom turned and said to the bride, in an awe- 
struck whisper: 

“ Melinda, it’s no use! They are on to us.” 








THE MAGIC HAIR-RESTORER. 


THE CANNIBAL. 


A man who had tastes anthropophagus 
Expired of a severed esophagus; 
They laid him away 
Under six feet of clay 
In a hieroglyphicked sarcophagus. 


—_—__——— 


Hovsrnoiprs. * Hi, there! 
Teamr. “ Nothin 
Hovsexo.per. “Then why are you hanging about 
here?” 
Tar. 


What do you want?” 


“ This is where I always gets it.” 
a ne 


“* Why do you skate so fast, Bobbie? You're always 
in such a fearful burry.” 

**T only get one chance a week,” explained Bobbie 
“and I have to do seven days’ skating all at once.’ 


A-LONG WAIT. 


( Mike, having been directed to 0 down to the station and ave when the next train lef, is gone about 


two hours. 
“Wer, Mixes?” 


Hering anaioualy 
I WAD TO WAIT A LONG TOLME, SOR, BUT [T HAS JUST LKFT.” 








